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MARTIN I. J. GRIFFIN. 
(Contributed) 


THe AMERICAN CATHOLIC HisroricAt RESEARCHES for April, 
1912, is presented to its readers minus the hand and the brain which 
have guided its destinies for the last twenty-five years. That it 
lacks the charm and the individuality of the faithful historian of 
by-gone days there can be no doubt, but what it has lost in these, 
we trust, will be made up by a strict adherence to those principles 
laid down by him, who for over forty years strove to publish “ the 
truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth.” 

From an humble beginning, under the title of “ Historical 
Researches (principally Catholic) in Western Pennsylvania,” it has 
lived through twenty-eight years. In July, 1884, Rev. A. A. 
Lambing, LL.D., began its publication under that title. In July, 
1885, he changed it to “ CarHotic HistoricAL RESEARCHES” and 
so continued it until October, 1886. In December, 1886, it became 
the property of Mr. Griffin, who, from that time devoted his time 
and money to the seeking out of the truth of history until death 
suddenly stopped him. 

With him, historical truth was a mania; his passion for original 
research was known throughout the country. “I give the facts, let 
others give the frills,” was his oft-repeated remark. That he was 
an acknowledged authority on Catholic history in America is well 
attested by the columns of the press, public and religious, Catholic 
and non-Catholic, at the time of his death, some of which are to 
appear in other pages of this present issue of the RESEARCHES. 





Martin I. J. Griffin. 


Mr. Griffin’s life was crowned with success not only in hi 
works of historical import, but in other fields of activity he was ; 
recognized authority. In Building and Loan Association work fo: 
over forty-five years, he was the oldest man, in point of service, ir 
the State of Pennsylvania. He organized, probably, thirty of thes: 
Societies. Hundreds of men and women in Philadelphia will testif 
their great thanks to Mr. Griffin for showing them how to own their 
own homes. 

Total Abstinence lost one of its strongest adherents in th: 
death of Mr. Griffin. He was the last survivor of the organizers 
of the Archdiocesan Union of Philadelphia. He introduced into 
Philadelphia the Catholic Knights of America and continued in 
membership during life. He was also a Knight of Columbus. 

How many Beneficial Societies he organized is not known. 
While he did not know what failure was in any society, his greatest 
enthusiasm was manifested by St. Elizabeth’s Society for Women. 
It has nearly 1,500 members, has $11,000.00 in the treasury and is 
over forty years old. For twenty-two years he was National Secre- 
tary of the Irish Catholic Benevolent Union and published the 
I. C. B. U. Journal, which later became Griffin’s Journal. Mr. 
Griffin was Librarian of the American Catholic Historical Society 
of Philadelphia, which he organized. It was at his suggestion that 
the late Archbishop Ryan began holding New Year’s receptions. 
which of late years has become the social feature of Catholic Phila- 
delphia. 

It was Mr. Griffin’s “ Life of John Barry” that led the Friendly 
Sons of St. Patrick (of which he was Historian) to erect in Inde- 
pendence Square, Philadelphia, a monument to the “ Father of the 
American Navy.” May we not add, truthfully, that the statue of 
Barry to be erected at Washington will bear witness to the nation 
that Martin I. J. Grirrin brought to light Barry’s whole histor, 
and placed him in the front rank of American heroes? 

He was one of the organizers of the Continental Title & Trust 
Co., Philadelphia. He donated the first money for the erection of a 
Catholic High School for Girls in Philadelphia. 

These few items from the life of Mr. Griffin are given to show 
that he was active in many ways. Anything that was Catholic or for 
the betterment of mankind was of interest to him. His Catholicit, 
was known to all who knew him. His greatest love was for his 
church. For years he attended daily Mass and not without great 





Martin I. J. Griffin. IOI 


inconvenience to himself. The six or seven squares walk every 
morning, in all kinds of weather, was an act of love to his Creator. 
He was crippled in the right limb by reason of the stiffening of the 
‘nee-joint after an accident in school-days. This, however, he often 
said, led him to literary pursuits, as he could not run and play with 
other boys. He became interested in books and in reading the 
history of the famous men buried in St. Mary’s Cemetery. Here 
rests the bodies of John Barry, Thos. Fitzsimons and many other 
ereat men of Revolutionary fame. These graves interested him and 
practically gave him his life-work, which has merited praise through- 
ut America and Europe. Prominent men throughout the world 
were his personal friends and all mourn his loss. 

Catholic journalism has lost its friend, Catholic history has lost 
its defender. The lives of Catholic heroes of the past will now have 
to be written by another pen and, let us hope, as carefully and as 
truthfully. 

Thus passes away Martin I. J. Griffin, the Catholic Historian of 
Philadelphia; a man who saw his work appreciated in his lifetime ; 
a man who loved God and his fellow man; a man who had fought 


a good fight; a man who had kept the faith, and we hope, a man 


who merited the crown of glory. 
May his soul and the souls of all the faithful departed rest in 


peace. 


TO MARTIN I. J. GRIFFIN. 


Stand thou for Truth, yet though thou stand alone, 
The whole world as it passes by shall see 

A soul divine by Godlike bravery 

Speak thou now the Truth, though thy poor voice moar 
In sound betwixt thy drawn lips agony. 


Davin HENRY WRIGHT, 
Riverton, New Jersey. 
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A Tribute from Archbishop Ireland. 103 
A TRIBUTE FROM ARCHBISHOP:- IRELAND ON THE 
DEATH OF MARTIN I. J. GRIFFIN. 


I take it as a sacred duty on my part to pay to the memory of 
artin I. J. Griffin a tribute of esteem and affection. My recollec- 
ions of him, my friendly and familiar relations with him, cover 
re than a score of vears. I had fullest opportunity to know him, 
judge of his value as a man, a Christian, a public benefactor, and 
ny verdict is that few there are to fill the void his death has opened, 


few to merit so deeply our gratitude, to win to themselves in such 


generous award our gratitude, our respect, our affection. 

Martin I. J. Griffin iooms up, so soon as the name is spoken, 
as the champion of truth in American Catholic history. A champion 
of the kind was needed: writers and lecturers had been mere 
rehearsers, the one counting upon the other, none putting upon 
himself the dull and patience-demanding task of rummaging through 
“sources,” all together tending to build up “the legend,” to min- 
imize or to exaggerate as the exigencies of the moment did counsel, 
to the grave prejudice of facts and of the interests to which state- 
ments of facts were made to bend. To “the sources”—however 
far backward they draw, however unpleasant, however unserviceable 
the revelation to be echoed from them—was the cry of war of 
Martin I. J. Griffin: and to his cry of war he adhered most loyally. 
No labor was spared, no act of patience was begrudged—with the 
result that the incidents, whether of major or of minor importance, 
occurring, or believed to occur, in American Catholic history, have 
been thoroughly examined, verified, or duly interpreted, until to-day 
no one writes of those incidents without first having asked himself 
what judgment thereon Martin I. J. Griffin had promulgated—until¥ 
to-day the truth with regard to those incidents is clarified, situated,/ 
placed within the reach of him who reads even while he runs. The 
work of Martin I. J. Griffin will remain: future students will owe 
him a great debt of gratitude. One thing is yet to be done—to 
gather up from the scattered pages of THe ResearcHEs and other 
books and papers written by him, the fragments of his rich lore and 
embody them in orderly progression within the covers of one or 
more volumes that access to them be more easily found. 

So far the great public service, rendered to Church and to 
State by Martin I. J. Griffin. I may only touch with admiring pen 
upon the more private services bestowed in lavishness upon the 
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members of his more immediate community. No beneficial work, 
benevolent, social or religious, was put before him, without Martin 
I. J. Griffin throwing himself into it, as the simple soldier, or th: 
brave leader, with a whole-heartedness that ensured victory to him- 
self and his allied forces. Here I must not with particular admira 
tion his enthusiastic zeal in the cause of Total Abstinence. Nowher: 
in the classic days of the Catholic Crusade against intemperance, 
was the war so nobly carried on as in the City of Philadelphia: and 
there no one stood so valiantly by the flag as Martin I. J. Griffin 
Blunt of word and fearless of blow, as utter sincerity of conviction 
ever is, he struck right and left, wherever evil lifted its head or even 
remote connivance gave it encouragement. Complaints now and 
then were heard that he was imprudent in attack, relentless in pur 
suit. This, the evidence that he was working hard and successfully, 
with earnestness that knew no compromise, no faltering when th« 
good cause needed trusty combatants. 

The personal life of Martin I. J. Griffin reflected the radiant 
light of the ideals, upon which the regard of his soul was ever fixed. 
The irreproachable man and citizen, the consistent and practical 
Catholic; the friend of all who needed friends, the banner-bearer 
wherever action in the service of virtue and religion was called 
for—such, throughout his long career, was my good friend, Martin 
I. J. Griffin. And in all that he proposed to himself, in all that he 
did, there was always the superb touchstone of disinterestedness— 
giving and doing at no small personal sacrifice, for the joyousness 
of the act, and the good to be thereby accomplished. 

To me there was much that was pathetic in the death of Martin 
I. J. Griffin. Only a few weeks before he was stricken, he had been 
in St. Paul, and had spent with me a long evening, in the course of 
which, apart from allusions to the work he had already done, we 
together outlined a new task in behalf of American Catholic history, 
that we both felt was of vital importance to religion, that we both 
believed should suffer no further delay. He left me, promising to 
give to the new task his most serious attention, doing for it his own 
full share, and seeking out co-laborers to do what his scant leisure 
moments could not allow himself to do. Scarcely was he back to 
his home in Philadelphia when all was over with him, and the 
furtherance of the new task was deprived of his keen insight inio 
the mazes of history, and of his unerring skill in ‘separating facts 
from mere legends. 
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Peace to the soul of Martin I. J. Griffin! We regret him, and 
‘t we do not regret him. We feel his loss in things we should wish 
to see done, that were so well done through him. But we know he 
: with God, receiving the reward of the truly Christian life, which 
was his so long as his footsteps bore him over earth. May Catholics 
like unto him be many adown the coming years! 
Joun IRELAND. 
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A TRIBUTE FROM A. KNIGHT OF THE ORDER OF THE 
HOLY SEPULCHRE. 


Martin I. J. Griffin has joined “th’ innumerable caravan.” 
A student of history for more than forty years he is now himself a 
part of history. The man has gone; his work remains. And that 
work is his best monument. Chiselled stone or elevated bronze may 
tell the curious the catalogue of his virtues and his books. But 
neither effigy nor inscription can record or picture the effect of his 
inspiration. 

An interested student of the wonderful records and progress 
of his Catholic faith, he was of clear and strong views as to methods 
an policies of management. Voicing these views, as he did, without 
fear, he incurred many enmities which could not have long endured 
unless opponents were both uncharitable and bigoted. Mr. Griffin’s 
daily life as an everyday Catholic, his rearing of his own children 
as ardent Catholics, his untiring adherence to the commands and 
precepts of the Church and his many sacrifices for the faith tell a 
story of staunch and strong Catholicity. 

When strong men clash the blows are hard. Griffin’s incisive 
penetration of flapdoodle, his smashing of the verbal grills of hyper- 
bole, his contempt for the false history that is nothing but assertion 
strongly made and oft repeated, his flashing retorts to the attacks 
often made upon him by the wounded vanity of poseurs masquer- 
ading as men of true learning, his quick and earnest championship 
of Catholic claims when justifiable and his equally quick repudiation 
and denunciation of falsely based or wrongfully advanced Catholic 
pretenses won few friends and made many opponents. But the 
methods and the incidents revealed the man, earnest, truth-seeking, 
void of sham, hating pretense, a fighter in the open, a huntsman for 
the imperishable, undisguised truth at any cost. 

In the end truth prevailed, as it always will. Men whose con- 


_ ceit was wounded sorely by Griffin because of his puncture of some 


make-believe history they had uttered as truth, lived to see the 
Griffin method destroy so many shams and bring forth so much 
unknown or forgotten history that these former opponents were 
proud to claim Griffin as their own; the foremost Catholic historian 
of the last twenty years, a light in American literature and an 
ornament to the Catholic laity of the United States. 
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When Martin I. J. Griffin found a man really interested in 
Catholic or other historical research, but especially in Catholic 
research, that man found in Griffin a warm friend, an ever-mindfu! 
helper, a watcher and a counsellor, mayhap sharp at times, but 


with sharpness which merely made the other man careful, and 
hence the sharpness insured for his good. There are many men who 
have written about Catholic topics concerning which Mr. Griffin 
was well informed. When these men came into touch with Griffin, 
as most men thus actively interested were certain to do, sooner or 
later, they found him ever-ready to assist them. Did any manuscript 
exist that would throw light upon or lend interest to the subjects in 
which these men were interested, Mr. Griffin would inform them 
of it, either by a valuable and striking extract sent at his own 
expense, or by a reference to its location, or form. Did a book 
exist that even remotely gave additional view or lent new color to 
a subject of interest, the workers or delvers in such subjects who 
knew Griffin were sure to receive data concerning the book, its 
name, the name of the publisher, the edition, the date of issuance, 
the number of the chapter or the number of the page where the 
interesting matter would be found. 

Many there must be who would gladly acknowledge this debt 
to Mr. Griffin’s kindness, interest and sympathy. I know of four 
men within my own acquaintance who have thus benefited by Mr. 
Griffin’s assistance. I feel certain because of my knowledge of 
Mr. Griffin’s character and methods that there were many more 
such men in whose efforts Mr. Griffin felt the same kindly, lively 
and sympathetic interest. Unfailing, was his watchfulness, lest 
error creep in among the writings or utterances of his friends and 
those in whose career he felt interest. At times his solicitude and 
acuteness took amusing forms. Reading that I had written, con- 
cerning Barry’s raising and drilling a company of Pennsylvania 
militia to assist in the defense of Philadelphia when Washington 
was retreating through New Jersey, “ Barry went up and down the 
streets of Philadelphia,” gathering the men and engaging in this 
work, Mr. Griffin demanded of me: “ How do you know this?” 
The obvious answer that there was no other way in those days for 
Barry to travel through the streets except to go “up and down” 
them, amused him greatly, while satisfying him. His real solicitude 
was that nothing be said that could not be substantiated. 

A reading of the subscription list of Mr. Griffin’s books on 
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Barry, “ Catholics and the American Revolution” and the others 
will show that he had nearly one thousand persons or institutions 
directly interested in his writings. Of course, each institution of 
learning represented several persons instead of one, so that the 
number, one thousand, is a marked under-statement. But it will 
serve. Most of these individuals were persons of education, or 
means, or culture. They must have benefited largely from the 
indefatigable labors of Martin I. J. Griffin. Those persons upon 
the lists of subscribers whom I personally know are sufficiently 
numerous to enable me to form a fair judgment about the others. 
Of those whom I know, every one to whom I have spoken about 
Mr. Griffin and his work has acknowledged that he was without a 
rival, that his learning in matters of Catholic-American history was 
profound, and that his command of the sources of information, his 
ability to grasp and present essential and useful facts, his instinct 
for historical quest, and his many years of effort made him sus 
generis among Catholic historians of the United States. 

Martin I. J. Griffin made John Barry’s fame secure. He 
established the now unquestioned priority of appointment of Barry 
as first commander in the Continental Navy and as first in the Navy 
under our present Constitution. He traced Barry’s career with 
skill, certainty and ineffaceable results. The Barry monument to 
be unveiled this year in Washington, D. C., could not have been 
brought about but for Griffin’s contributions to American and 
Catholic history. 

Griffin established, beyond all reasonable doubt, that the John 
Ury, hanged in New York in 1741, for complicity in the supposed 
“ Negro Plot” and convicted of being a “ Popish” priest, was not a 
priest, or even a Catholic, but a non-juring minister of the Church 
of England. Griffin’s monographs in “ Catholics and the American 
Revolution” upon Pulaski, Moylan and Kosciuszko are so illus- 
trative of his skilled research as to be revelations to the hasty or 
imperfect scholar. These are but a few, although striking, instances 
of large achievements in Catholic history. 

The best that was in Martin I. J. Griffin he gave to the preserva- 
tion of the records of Catholic deeds and to the inspiration of the 
love of truth and of historical research in others. He was prolific 
in suggestions to commemorate the deeds of Catholics. Honored, 
as he was in his later years, by the general approbation of the 
studious and cultured among the Catholics of the land, he never 
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rested upon past deeds but continued, unflagging, at his task. The 
Columbian Assembly, composed of Fourth Degree Knights of 
Columbus in New York, gave him a public reception in 1906 and 
expressed in writing the sentiments of the members to him for his 
labors and his accomplishments in. Catholic-American history. In 
return Mr. Griffin gave the Assembly new inspiration along its lines 
of work, and suggested the Dongan Tablet, which he lived to see 
placed on St. Peter’s Church, New York, the site of the first Catholic 
parish in Manhattan, and placed with imposing ceremonies and 
impressive addresses in honor of Dongan by Representative John | 
Fitzgerald, Governor John A. Dix and Archbishop John M. Farley. 
Mr. Griffin was present, a silent, but pleased, participant in a day’s 
work which had come from his original suggestion of commemo 
rating Dongan. 

Few there will be like Martin I. J. Griffin. Few to give the 
time, the devotion and the patience to study, research, comparison, 
verification. Few to attack error with so strong a lance; few to 
defend the right with so firm a shield of truth. The thrilling 
eloquence of the orator was not his to command; the moving 
rhetoric and compelling words of the skilled descriptive writer lay 
beyond him; the narrative art of the fme story-teller lay far outside 
of his possessions, but the marshalling of fact, the swift detection 
of error, the earnest commendation of good deeds, the maintenance 
of truth, the defense of the faith and the unwearied presentation of 
vital facts of history made Martin I. J. Griffin an inspirer of 


eloquence, a treasure house of the writer and an invaluable aid to 


the narrative or critical historian. 
Joun G. COoyte. 





Resolutions of the Columbian Assembly 


THE CoLUMBIAN ASSEMBLY 
OF THE 
KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS 
OF 
New York 


mmposed of members of the Fourth and final Degree of that 
Order—men who have continued in the Society long enough to have 
the quality of their Catholicity and their American citizenship 
tested and then have had the 


Degree of Patriotism 


the Fourth Degree of the Order conferred upon them, desirous of 
testifying to their worthiness of the Achievements of 


Martin I. J. GriFFIn 
OF PHILADELPHIA 
IN THE FIELD oF CATHOLIC 
AMERICAN History 


in meeting assembled, this third day of October, 1906, has 
unanimously 


Resolved, That all Catholic-Americans are indebted beyond 
possibilities of proper appreciation to a venerable and respected 
editor and historian of the City of Philadelphia, who has devoted 
the labors of a long and busy life to the research into Catholic 
history, in this Country, and 

Resolved, That in the person of 


Martin [. J. GriFFin 
OF PHILADELPHIA 
THE COLUMBIAN ASSEMBLY 


recognizes one of the foremost historians of our time, who has 
unselfishly sought out and presented unswervingly the truth in 
history, especially in Catholic-American history. And 

Resolved, That as Knights of Columbus, proud of Catholic 
achievement in our great Country, we hereby express our heartfelt 
thanks and appreciation to the venerable editor of “ Catholic His- 
torical Researches” to the biographer who has made the name of 
John Barry, secure in the work “Commodore John Barry, the 
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- 


Father of the American Navy,” whose unvarnished record of “ The 
Trial of John Ury” illustrates the great advance in religious tolera- 
tion in our Country, whose labors for over three decades in the field 
of research and American history have earned for him a name that 


will long live in American annals, and. 
Resolved, That 
THE COLUMBIAN ASSEMBLY 
OF THE 
KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS 
OF 
NEW YORK 
present to 
Mr. GRIFFIN 


these sentiments in book form as a tangible record of the impression 
that his historic labors have made upon a representative body of 
Catholic-American citizens. 


New York, Oct. 3d, 1906. 
Epwarp F. Lacey, 
President. 
Tuomas I. TRAvuB, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
Tuomas S. LONERGAN, 
Historian. 
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A TRIBUTE FROM A KNIGHT OF. THE ORDER OF ST. GREGORY. 


It was in 1894 or 1895 while I was a medical student at th: 
University of Pennsylvania that I first met Mr. Martin I. J. Griffin 
He was introduced to me at a Catholic meeting, I am not sure now 
quite where, as the man who had done some excellent work in look- 
ing up documents in the history of American Catholicity. I remem 
ber being very much taken by his kindly hearty ways, by his 
thorough-going simplicity, but I remember too how utterly I mis 
understood and above all undervalued what he was doing. Ap 
parently I had a little the feeling that he was just a dear old 
gentleman who had acquired the habit of nosing about among dusty 
documents, finding every now and then, but at rather rare intervals 
something that contradicted what everybody else thought was well 
known on some historical subject and rather glorying in the fact 
that he was able to contradict so much of accredited history. | 
remember feeling that probably it was a very good occupation for 
him because it kept him from having time hang heavy on his hands 
and gave him a good hobby to ride during his leisure hours, but 
I recall now with not a little compunction the fact that I so com- 
pletely misunderstood the real far-reaching significance of his work. 

There are few men whose work I envy because I have my 
own, it occupies every moment and fills them out indeed so well 
that I need much more time and would like to learn the lesson of 
living on forty-eight hours or at least thirty-six hours a day. Mr. 
Griffin’s work, however, is the sort that I am prone to envy. He 
has taken many accepted ideas and shown that when we get at the 
original documents they prove to be not at all what is ordinarily 
accepted, but sometimes quite different or even exactly contradic- 
tory. If history is to mean anything and there are those who con- 
sider it after philosophy, the most important of studies, for surely 
the study of mankind is man, it is the truth of history literally and 
absolutely that we must have. Few men in America have helped 
us so much as Mr. Griffin to get at literal truth in the past as far 
as that can be obtained, once the events and the witnesses are far 
behind us (indeed it is hard enough when the events are actual and 
the witness still living, as the proceedings of our courts of law 
show very well). His patient, painstaking, time-taking, moncy- 
taking researches have been invaluable. What he has written for 
us is not so much history, as the material for history that will be 
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precious for the next generation of writers. So far history in 


\merica has been largely a record of opinions. We are on the 
eve, as it seems to me, of getting the facts in their proper light. 

After my return from Europe in the late nineties I began to 
read the AMERICAN CATHOLIC HistTorICAL RESEARCHES with a great 
deal of interest. I also became occupied myself with the looking 
up of historical details in the lines of science. Then the significance 
of Mr. Griffin's work gradually dawned on me and I came to 
realize how much that he was doing was precious for the present 
and would be still more precious for the future. His books on 
Commodore Barry, on the Rev. Mr. Ury, of which I am glad to 
have an autographed copy, and on Catholics in the American Revo- 
lution were each a valuable addition, I felt, to my library. I was 
very glad to take advantage of the privilege he accorded me of 
trading books with him. 

In the meantime CaTHoLic RESEARCHES continued to have a 
lot of the most valuable historical material quoted from the docu- 
ments. Anyone who has not studied American history with his 
eye on the documents cannot have an idea how many mistakes and 
presumptions and prejudices have crept into American history in 
the course of our short one hundred and thirty-five years of history. 
In an essay on New Englandism I pointed out that the Battle of 
Lexington is not the first battle of the Revolutionary War and that 
the first blood was not shed on the streets of Boston, but on the 
streets of New York in a regular pitched battle, and even that battle 
of Golden Hill in New York was not the first, but was preceded by 
the Battle of Alamance in North Carolina. 

Indeed the more one studies our United States history with 
the actual documents before him, the more readily comes the con- 
viction that far from our history having been definitely written up 
to the present time, most of it will have quite a different look when 
the ultimate writing of it is actually made. To mention but one 
important feature, there has been an entire misunderstanding and 
misrepresentation of the place of other nationalities besides the 
English in our original struggle for liberty. While we have usually 
been taught that the Puritans in Massachusetts were the most im- 
portant factors in the revolution though sometimes there was a 
concession that the English cavaliers in Virginia had helped some- 
what, there has come to be a rather widespread recognition of the 
fact that names not of English origin are very common on the 
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muster rolls of the Revolutionary army. Some of the most promi- 
nent names of the wealthier classes, even though they were her 
during the revolutionary period, are lacking on those muster rolls 
or are but scantly represented. This portion of our history has 
been very sadly miswritten. Of course, one of the most potent 
factors in this has been that most of our writers of history have 
come from New England and have quite naturally, sometimes almost 
unconsciously exaggerated the significance of New England in our 
history. 

If such misstatements are possible as regards the simple facts 
of our early history, it is rather easy to understand that othe: 
phases of that history and especially all that relates to Catholic 
matters have been wrongly stated. The early writers on histor) 
not only were not interested in this phase of historical research, but 
were distinctly prejudiced and quite unconsciously neglected or 
overlooked, not infrequently even misrepresented happenings 
Above all then someone was needed who would search out the 
underlying documents for Catholicity in our early history. Many 
traditions that have grown up were passed from mouth to mouth 
among Catholics yet were quite unfounded. These had to be cor- 
rected. Many assertions on the part of serious historians that ha: 
been very generally accepted had to be contradicted with the con 
tradictions well supported by documentary evidence. 

Fortunately Mr. Griffin as a resident of Philadelphia had 
opportunities for research in this matter that could scarcely have 
been present elsewhere. Philadelphia was the first place in the 
country in which the public worship of Catholics was permitted 
It was under Quaker rule that this toleration was secured. It is a 
little surprising now to think of New York as an outlying mission 
of Philadelphia in the early days of Catholicity in this country, but 
such it was when Father Farmer was the Parish priest of Philadel- 
phia and at the same time of New York, though that was of ever 
so much less importance in his charge. 

Occasionally in securing the definite evidence for the contra- 
diction of old accepted historical traditions especially in favor of 
Catholics, Mr. Griffin has had to run counter to some of our well- 
known Catholic scholars. This was sometimes, but quite unreason- 
ably resented. Nothing so hurts the Catholic position as the use 
of false history to support it in any way. Truth*must be the only 
object. The absolute truth of history has always proved more 
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favorable in the end to the Catholic position than any compromise 
with facts might have promised much. It took some years for 
people generally to realize this feature of Mr. Griffin’s work. Be- 
fore the end, however, it had come to be thoroughly appreciated 
by all those whose opinion is worth while. I feel very glad now 
that I had the opportunity more than once to join in public tributes 
to Mr. Griffin as made by the Knights of Columbus, for I feel that 
no one better deserves any honor which was conferred on him. 

His life is a noble example of what can be accomplished by 
hard-working, sincere student, even though he lacks some of those 
educational advantages that are ordinarily presumed so necessary 
for literary and historic investigations. Mr. Griffin’s name will not 
willingly be let die by many generations of Catholics at least to 
come in this country for whose early history hé did so much. 


Very truly yours, 


James J. Watsu, New York. 
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Grifin Five Days Before Death. 


GRIFFIN FIVE DAYS BEFORE DEATH. 


One of the last official appearances of Mr. Martin I. J. Griffin 
was at Cathedral T. A. B. Hall, on the occasion of the Fortieth 
\nniversary of the National Catholic Beneficial Society, organized 
by him in the fall of 1871. As usual, he was the moving spirit in 
the organization of the committee to celebrate this event, and all 
arrangements having been completed for the celebration and refresh- 
ments being served, the President, Mr. R. W. McCallion, stated that 
he had the great pleasure, after forty years, to call to the chair the 
first President, Mr. Martin I. J. Griffin, and the first Secretary, Mr. 
Edw. A. Murphy. The regular officers having vacated their posi- 
tions, the forty-year President and Secretary thereupon took charge 
of the meeting. Mr. Griffin spoke as follows: 


“T thank the President and members for the honor of calling 
me to the chair I occupied forty years ago, and it is with feelings 
of pride and joy I again take my seat; but more than all I thank 
God for preserving the Society that a few young men—for we were 
voung men then—started so many years ago. Just to think—after 
forty years to be in such good condition, not frail and decrepit with 
old age, but full of strength and vigor, with a membership of 451 
and a treasury of nearly $12,000.00, and all this after forty years 
of quiet and unostentatious work in relieving the distress of the 
sick and comforting the families of those who have passed away— 
expending for this purpose alone the immense sum of one hundred 
and five thousand dollars. Forty years—why it is more than the 
average life of man. Taking it from the glances I cast about me, 
that most of those present were unborn forty years ago, or were 
mere youth, all this has been accomplished while these babes have 
grown up to robust manhood, and they are now participants in the 
good work of the founders and organizers of this Society. The 
whole world has changed in forty years. Empires have fallen, nations 
have risen, boundaries have been altered, and no man now, who 
existed forty years ago in the prime of life, can recognize the face 
of the world. Just think; not an Emperor, King, Czar, President, 
Pope, even, who lived and reigned, and exercised authority forty 
years ago is now living. All have passed away. Our own Country 
has extended its bounds so that few of us can “ Bound it.” We 
could bound it forty vears ago, but I don’t know how the children 
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can bound the United States to-day. We cover the mainland and 
the Islands of the Sea. And still this Society has existed and pros- 
pered and the young men of to-day, those who derive the benefit 
from the organization that these other young men, forty years ago, 
started up to do good, with faith:in God, and themselves must 
continue the good work. 

“The Society must advance. It is a force for education. Forty 
years ago private collections to bury our people were common. 
Now, thanks to this and similar organizations, this has almost 
entirely disappeared. Our people have been educated to combine,— 
but the work must continue. Those living now—the sons of the 
older members, the young men now coming into the Society—must 
be the organizers and promoters from this time forward. After a 


few years we forty-year men will begin to disappear. We can’t 


expect many more years. At most, we may hope through the 
munificence of God, to assemble here ten years hence to celebrate 
our Fiftieth Anniversary. We can hardly expect to be spared for 
more than that. And now we must not forget those who have 
gone before us. The Society has a Mass said every year for our 
deceased members. But those living should remember them too. 
and not forget to pray for the souls of their brother members.” 


Throughout the entire exercises Mr. Griffin was full of vim 
and vigor, entering into the spirit of the occasion with his customary 
fire and enthusiasm. No one present could have thought for a 
moment that it was to be his Valedictory, and yet before the end 
of the week he had passed away to his reward—having lived but 
five days of the ten years he had so fervently hoped God would 
spare to him. 

DANIEL P. Murpny. 
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RESOLUTIONS 


MR. MARTIN I. J. GRIFFIN. 


At a meeting of the Board of Managers of the American 
Catholic Historical Society, held on the 13th of November, 1911, 
it was unanimously resolved that formal expression be given to 
the sense of loss sustained by the Society in the recent death of 
Mr. Martin I. J. Griffin and that a record of the resolution be 
embodied in the official minutes, as follows: 


Minute of the American Catholic Historical Society. 


The death of Mr. Martin I. J. Griffin deprives this Society of 
one of its most able and active members, whose labors in behalf 
of Catholic historical research, and especially in the organizing, 


upbuilding, and sustaining of this Society, call for the appreciative 
and lasting recognition of American Catholics. 

The deceased was one of the Charter-Members of the Society, 
under whose energetic and thoughtful initiative the idea of its 
future usefulness took concrete form in a meeting of preliminary 
organization on July 22, 1884. 

His singular talent for historical investigation, to which he 
added extraordinary industry and a keen sense of the value of facts 
in the defence of truth, gave to his utterances a justly recognized 
authority which he used with unflinching candor in the correction 
of current errors and likewise in supplementing deficient records 
in the domain of Catholic and National History. 

Besides the native gift of a searching mind, paired with an 
indefatigable disposition to make it serviceable in the cause of true 
history, Mr. Griffin possessed a sense of public-spirited benevolence, 
which urged him to an energetic championship in the interests of 
charity and of Christian education. His zeal for the promotion 
of organized temperance, based on the principle of Christian self- 
denial, gave manifest proof that his efforts for the promotion of 
truth were directed toward the practical result of furthering civic 
no less than personal virtue. 
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Resolutions. 


These labors in the field of public benevolence, education, and 
in particular of Catholic historical research, greatly enhanced the 
value of his connection with the American Catholic Historical 
Society, and were emphasized by his untiring devotion to its work, 
notably during the latter part of his life while he acted as its 


officially appointed Librarian and Assistant Corresponding Secretary. 


Our Society, therefore, gratefully acknowledges the eminent 
labors of Mr. Griffin in its behalf, and hereby places on record its 
recognition of the signal services rendered by him to the Catholic 
cause in America. His name and the fruit of his labors will be a 
precious souvenir of disinterested and well-directed activity, serving 
as a monument, and as a reminder to future laborers in the field of 
Catholic historical research, of intelligent devotion to the cause of 
our Holy Church. 


TO THE MEMORY OF MARTIN I. J. GRIFFIN. 


December 3d, 1911. 

With the deepest feelings of regret and sorrow the National 
Catholic Beneficial Society of Philadelphia mourns the loss of its 
founder and its first President, Martin Ignatius Joseph Griffin. 
His forcible character, consistent industry, indefatigable strivings 
for the welfare of his fellow-men, together with his delvings for 
the exact truths of history and his noble struggles for the advance- 
ment of his loved Mother Church, made him prominent in the 
community and endeared him as a brother to all our members. 
Only a month ago he presided at our Fourtieth Anniversary meet- 
ing with a warmth of soul, addressing us on our past prosperity 
and prognosticating our future, hoping that God might spare his 
life, to also commemorate our fiftieth year, but the Almighty, in 
His wisdom, has called him home within a week, to partake, we 
earnestly hope, of the heavenly blessings due to a well-spent life, 
an ardent religious belief in the dogmas and practices of the 
Roman Catholic faith, and an ardent defender against the malicious 
inventions of its traducers. 

We, therefore, wish to have inscribed upon our minutes the 
memorial as a token of respect to his memory as a departed brother 
member. 
ANDREW JACKSON REILLY. 
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GRIFFIN IN BUILDING SOCIETIES. 


At the November meetings of the following named Associa- 
tions, viz: 

Combination Building and Loan Association No. 5, 

General Stephen Moylan Building and Loan Association, 

Isaac Sharp Building and Loan Association, 

Joseph R. Lyndall Building and Loan Association No. 2, 

Number Ninety Building and Loan Association, 

Parnell Building and Loan Association, 

General Sheridan Building and Loan Association, 

Combination Building and Loan Association No. 4, 

Sourin Building and Loan Association No. 2, 

Parnell Building and Loan Association No. 2, 
it was learned with the deepest sorrow of the passing into ever- 
lasting life on November 10, 1911, of 

Martin I. J. GRIFFIN. 

He was an officer in all of them since their organization, repre- 
senting a service in some of them of over forty-four years. 

It was deemed fitting that the Associations which he served so 
faithfully during his long and useful life should unite in paying a 
tribute to his worth. 

THEREFORE : 

These Associations, composed of all classes, creeds and races, 
unite in giving expression to the great loss the death of Martin I. J. 
Griffin brought to them in their corporate lives, while his high 
character, pure purposes and big heart overflowing with human 
sympathy make his death a personal loss to the individual members 
of these societies. . 

In the performance of his official! labors, whether as President, 
Secretary, Treasurer or Director, his fidelity to duty was always 
evident in every act, word and deed. His mental equipment was so 
thorough and his judgment was so ripened by experience that his 
advice was sought and valued alike by officers and stockholders. 
It would be impossible to estimate the number of homes owned in 
Philadelphia to-day by thousands of her people as the direct result 
of his intelligent and persistent labors, backed by an organized 
ability that was exceptional and matchless. As a citizen, he was an 
exempler of the best type of American manhood; as a friend, he 
was steadfast, loval and true. While in his domestic relations he 
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was a model for men to follow. Of him it can be truthfully said 
that to know him was an inspiration to men to look for the highest 
ideals in life for their guidance. 

We extend our sympathy to his family and we beg them to 
accept this expression of our sorrow for his death. We further 
beg to say that the love and esteem we bore him in life will ever 
keep the memory of our departed comrade green in our hearts. 

Combination Building and Loan Association No. 5. 

J. A. Pancoast, President. 
E. M. Tyrreti, Vice-President. 

General Stephen Moylan Building and Loan Association. 

D. P. Murpny, President. 
Lewis H. Swirt, Vice-President. 

Isaac Sharp Building and Loan Association. 

Geo. Lance, President. 
Wm. Srrauss, Vice-President. 

Joseph R. Lyndall Building and Loan Association No. 2. 

Geo. Lance, President. 
ALFRED ROSENTHAL, Vice-President. 


Number Ninety Building and Loan Association. 

R. W. McCattion, President. 

Peter J. Fenpt, Vice-President. 
Parnell Building and Loan Association. 

Epw. A. Murpuy, President. 

P. C. McGinnis, Vice-President. 
General Sheridan Building and Loan Association. 

R. W. McCattion, President. 

P. C. McGinnis, Vice-President. 
Combination Building and Loan Association No. 4. 

F. A. A. Georce, President. 

Rosert S. Rices, Treasurer. 


Sourin Building and Loan Association. 
Peter C. McGinnis, President. 
M. E. Satmon, Vice-President. 


Parnell Building and Loan Association No. 2. 
Epw. A. Murpnuy, President. 
P. C. McGinnis, Vice-President. 


T. M. Daty, Eso., Chairman. 
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PIUS IX BEN. SOCIETY. 
November 12, I9II. 
At the meeting of this Society to-day the following resolutions 
were adopted: 


Resolved, That in the sudden and unexpected demise of Mr. 
M. I. J. Griffin this Society has met an almost irreparable loss. 

Mr. Griffin was the Founder and for a number of years the 
Vice-President of this Society. He was ever ready to advance its 
interest and much of its success is due to his labors in its behalf. 
In his death this Society loses one of its most valued members, 
religion a true and faithful defender and the community an hon- 
orable, upright and worthy citizen. 

He was a loving father and a devoted friend, and our sincere 
sympathy is extended to his bereaved family in this the sad hour of 
their affliction. May his soul rest in peace. 


Yours, 
Joun Barry, Secretary. 


RESOLUTIONS. 
December 16, 191T. 
At the quarterly meeting of the Diocesan Union of Holy Name 
Societies, held on the above date, the following resolutions were 
adopted : 


WuHereas, God in His infinite wisdom has called from our 
midst our beloved brother, Mr. Martin I. J. Griffin; 


Wuereas, Our Union mourns the loss of so distinguished a 


brother who has endeared himself to us by his good manly Catholic 
spirit, therefore be it 


Resolved, That we shall ever treasure the thoughts of his good 
example and principles, his charitable and Christian life, we may 
follow his good example, for which we trust that God has granted 
him an eternal reward in Heaven, and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be spread on the 
minutes of this meeting and a copy sent to his bereaved family. 


(Signed) THe Executive CoMMITTEE. 
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RESOLUTIONS. 

At the regular monthly meeting of Our Lady of Mercy Holy 
Name Society, held Sunday evening, November 12th, the following 
resolutions were passed: 

Resolved, That God in His Infinite Mercy has called from our 
midst our beloved brother member, Mr. Martin I. J. Griffin. 

Resolved, That our Society shall mourn the loss of such a dis- 
tinguished member, who has endeared himself to us in his good 
Catholic and charitable spirit. 

Resolved, That the thought of his manly and Christian spirit 
may remain with us, and that we shall profit by following his good 
example. We trust that Almighty God has given to him an eternal 
reward in Heaven. 

Resolved, That a copy of these Resolutions shall be spread upon 
the minutes of the Society, and that a copy shall be sent to his 
bereaved family, and also to the Catholic Standard and Times. 

President, WM. O’Connor. 
Vice-President, THos. O’BrIEN. 
Spiritual Dir., Rev. GERALD P. CoGHLAN. 
Secretary, V. J. O'CONNOR. 
Tuos. \. MurpuHy, 
PuiLtiep NOLAN, 
Simon LETTERHOUSE, 
Committee. 


THE CATHOLIC ALUMNI SODALITY., 


At the regular meeting of the Catholic Alumni Sodality, held 
Sunday, November 12, 1911, the Secretary was ordered to convey 
to you the sympathy of the Sodality, in your great sorrow, at the 
loss of your father, Mr. Martin I. J. Griffin. 

The Sodality feels his loss very keenly, being as he was a 
faithful member, and an able, efficient and willing counsellor. 

With assurances of kindly remembrance of him, in the prayers 
of the Sodality, 

I am sincerely yours, 
JoserH A. RIpeR, 
Cor. Secretary. 
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MOURNS GRIFFIN’S LOSS. 


COLUMBIAN ASSEMBLY ADOPTS MINUTES IN MEMORY OF MAN WHO 
DEVOTED LIFE TO CATHOLIC HISTORICAL RESEARCHES. 


At the meeting of The Columbian Assembly on November 16, 
i911, the following minute was unanimously adopted and ordered 
to be recorded: 

The death of the eminent historian and editor, Martin I. J. 
Griffin, of Philadelphia, is a loss to the Catholic people of America, 
and to the world of letters. This tireless recorder of Catholic deeds, 
champion of historical truth, author of notable histories of Catholic 
Americans, editor of THE AMERICAN CatHoLic HistoricaL RE- 
SEARCHES widely known as a repository of Catholic historical matter, 
this Catholic who gave two daughters and one son to the Church, 
and one son to an honorable profession, is a gentleman whose 
memory The Columbian Assembly reveres and cherishes. 

When in 1906, The Columbian Assembly was privileged to 
receive Mr. Griffin as a guest of honor and express the appreciation 
of its members for his services to Catholic history and to American 
letters and to wish him years of continued high service in his chosen 
field, Mr. Griffin pledged himself to new labors that would further 
spread the record of Catholic deeds in our land. His great work, 
Catholics and the American Revolution,” in three volumes, is the 
fulfillment of that pledge. 

Although not at that time a Knight of Columbus, Mr. Griffin, 
largely because of the approval and‘encouragement of the Knights 
of Columbus, who were members of The Columbian Assembly, 
joined that great order to which all the members of the Assembly 
belong and gave his services to furtherance of the best ideals of 
the order. 

He died in the height of his fame, in the faith he loved and 
defended, with a record of long and distinguished service for his 
Church and for letters. He inspired many Catholics to new service 
for God and country. He was a strong man, loyal to his faith, 
loyal to his friends, a lover of his city and his State, a hopeful 
patriot, a Catholic gentleman, a simple and modest follower of 
Christ. His memory is an honor to his fellow-citizens, to his co- 
religionists and to all lovers of truth. 

May his soul rest in peace! 
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John G. Coyle, M.D., Chairman; Edward J. Foley, Vice-Chair 
man; Wm. P. Corbett, Secretary-Treasurer; Rev. Thomas | 
Phelan, A.M., Chaplain. [Register, N. Y.] 


Martin I. J. GRIFFIN, 

Secretary of the Irish Catholic Benevolent Union. 

Dear Sir and Brother:—Our Father Mathew Society has cd: 
clared that it owes you a debt of sincere gratitude. It had appointed 
us a committee to convey to you this gratitude, and we feel honored 
by the commission. 

In our hour of trial when the yellow fever devastated ou 
homes and the cry of anguish and misery arose from our midst in 
despondent notes, your untiring energies were exerted in behalf of 
our suffering people. Through you the generous sympathies of 
our Union were conveyed to us and to our plague-stricken people 

Be assured, dear brother, that you have not only the gratitud 
of our society but the good wishes of our whole community and 
the prayers and the blessings of the hundreds whom your worthy 
efforts helped to protect and maintain in our Father Mathew Camp 
where during the gloomy days of the awful plague, your name was 
wont to be mentioned with grateful and familiar affection. 

We wish to tender formally to vou our heartfelt gratitude. In 
doing so we are not forgetful of what we owe the officers and 
members of the various societies that sent us, through you, its 
generous mite of assistance in our hour of need. We would ask 
you, through our journal, to convey to them our sentinients, as you 
are the link that binds us to them. 


And sympathy shall pledge 
Through pleasure, through pain, 
And fast as the feeling but touches one link 
Her magic shall send it direct through the chain. 


PATRICK SHANLY, 
CoRNELIUS RAWLINS, 
MICHAEL GRIFFIN, 
Committee 
St. Bridget’s Hall, 
Memphis, Tenn., March 2, 1879. 
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SAN SALVADOR COUNCIL, KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., November 22, 1911. 
Dear Sir and Brother :— 

At a regular meeting of San Salvador Council No. 283 assem- 
bled under date of November 21st, the members instructed me to 
convey to you their sincere sympathy on death of your beloved 
father. ) 

In this your hour of sorrow, believe me to be 


Fraternally yours, 


FrANK M. SEIBERLICH, 
Recording Sec’y. 


J. Washington Logue, Esq., offered a motion for the appoint- 
ment of a committee to prepare a minute on the death of Martin 
I. J. Griffin, to whom he credited much of the existing total absti- 
nence sentiment, and who, he said, never missed a function under 
the auspices of the Union. E. J. Logue, Philip A. Nolan, Thomas 
McFarland, Esq., and Rev. John P. Mealey also spoke. Mr. 
McFarland praised the sincerity of Mr. Griffin and referred to the 
fact that he was one of the organizers of the Union, a meeting 
having been held in his home for that purpose. On motion,a com- 
mittee was appointed to draft resolutions to be spread on the 
minutes, sent to the family and published in The Catholic Standard 
and Times. The President was requested to offer Mass for the 
repose of Mr. Griffin’s soul and a committee named to attend the 
funeral. The committee consisted of J. Washington Logue, Esq., 
Michael F. Kearney, Sr., Thomas McFarland, Esq., Philip A Nolan, 
John A. Smith, William J. Power, Miss Anna Kavanaugh and 
James P. Lafferty, Esq. [Catholic Total Abstinence Union of 
Philadelphia. | 
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A FEW CLIPPINGS FROM THE PRESS 


DEATH OF MARTIN I. J. GRIFFIN. 


Martin I. J. Griffin, the indefatigable editor and historian, who 
of late years so often contributed to the “ Review,” died at Phila 
delphia, November 1oth, comforted by all the rites of the Church 
which he had served faithfully and well. Mr. Griffin was a nativ: 
of Philadelphia, where he was born in 1842. Unlike the great 
majority of our Catholic editors, he was a journalist by vocation and 
profession, having dedicated himself to the apostolate of the press 
in his early youth and remained faithful to it all his life. Though 
anything but a stylist, Griffin made his mark by sheer love of truth 
and fearlessness. He was not always on the right side of public 
questions, and our older readers will remember how we used to 
cross swords with him in the early nineties, when he antagonized 
in his famous Journal some of the causes which we defended. But 
we always esteemed him as an honest opponent whose intentions 
and motives were good. No recent Catholic writer, perhaps, enun- 
ciated so many unpopular opinions as Martin I. J. Griffin, and yet 
none was more highly respected and more heartily beloved by his 
coreligionists. We sincerely hope that the CatHotic HistorIcaL 
RESEARCHES will not cease now that its long-time chief has passed 
into the great beyond. But whether continued or not, this invaluable 
magazine will prove Mr. Griffin’s “ monumentum aere perennius.” 

The death of a man like Martin I. J. Griffin is a veritable 
calamity. We fear we shall never see his like again. May the 
departed hero rest in peace and be forever happy in the beatific 
vision of that Truth which he loved and esteemed above everything! 


ARTHUR PREUSS. 
[Catholic Fortnightly Review, Dec., 1911.] 


One of the cleverest Irish-American researchists and historians. 
since Gilmary Shea, passed to his reward last Friday. He was a 
good-living, devoted Catholic and an intense Irishman. Such men 
as Martin Griffin are few and far between and we begrudge death 
his victory. God rest his soul. [/rish-American.] 
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What the Press Said. 


MARTIN I. J. GRIFFIN. 


DEATH OF WIDELY KNOWN CATHOLIC HISTORIAN—VETERAN AUTHOR 
AND PUBLISHER SUCCUMBS TO PARALYSIS IN HIS SEVENTIETH 
YEAR. 


Martin Ignatius Joseph Griffin, one of the oldest and best- 
known Catholic journalists in the United States, an accepted author- 
ity on American Church history, especially that of the Colonial 
period, author and publisher of numerous works, died on Friday, 
November roth, at his home, 1935 North Eleventh Street, this city. 
Mr. Griffin suffered a stroke of paralysis on the 7th inst., and 
despite a naturally vigorous constitution, his advanced age (he was 
in his seventieth year) precluded hope for his recovery. 

Mr. Griffin was born in this city on October 23, 1842, son of 
Terence J. Griffin and Elizabeth Doyle, of County Wicklow, Ireland. 
In 1870 he married Mary A. E. McMullen, daughter of William 
McMullen and Dorothy Hilly, of County Donegal, Ireland, who died 
in 1906. They had six children, of whom four survive, namely, 
Rev. Martin I. J. Griffin, Treasurer of the College of St. Thomas, 
St. Paul, Minn.; Dr. William L. J. Griffin, Sister Dorothea, of the 
Immaculate Heart Order, and Miss Philomena Griffin. Mr. Griffin 
attended private, parish and parochial schools, including the Central 
High School. He first worked as a bookkeeper and soon after 
became correspondent of the Catholic Mirror, of Baltimore; The 
Spectator, of Washington, and the New York Tablet. He was 
a contributor to the Catholic Herald, of this city, and on the estab- 
lishment of the Catholic Standard was selected as its city reporter. 
From 1867 to 1870 he was part owner and editor of the Guardian 
Angel, a Sunday-school paper; 1870-73, assistant editor of the 
Catholic Standard. Appointed Secretary of the Irish Catholic 
Benevolent Union of the United States, he founded and edited its 
Journal from 1873 to 1894, first under the title 7. C. B. U. Journal 
and later Griffin’s Journal. He organized a Youths’ Catholic Total 
Abstinence Society, the first organized in Philadelphia, which he 
represented at the formation of the Catholic Total Abstinence Union 
of America at Baltimore, February 22-23, 1872, and was one of the 
founders of the Diocesan Union of Philadelphia, 1872. Chosen 
Secretary of the Irish Catholic Benevolent Union, July 9, 1872, he 
worked so strenuously for its success that he was obliged to cease 
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all work for six months. In 1882 he began to publish in his Journe 
articles relating to Catholicity in Philadelphia, which led to th 
formation of the Catholic Historical Society, July 22, 1884. H: 
began the publication of AmErIcAN CatTHoLic HistoricaL Re- 
SEARCHES in January, 1887, and had since continued to edit and 
largely write that publication. He organized the Parnell Branch oi 
the Land League, the first founded in Philadelphia, and was sent 
as a delegate to all the national conventions of the Land League. 
He is said to have organized more literary, beneficial, total abstinence 
and Irish league societies and to have been longer connected with 
Catholic journalism than any other man in the country. 

Mr. Griffin’s “ Life of Commodore Barry,” whose right to the 
title of “ Father of the American Navy” he successfully defended 
and the erection of whose statue in Independence Square was largely 
due to Mr. Griffin’s advocacy thereof, is probably his best known 
work. He was the author of a “History of Old St. Joseph's 
Church” (1881); “ History of St. John’s Church” (Philadelphia, 
1882) ; “ Thomas Fitz-Simons, Pennsylvania’s Catholic Signer of 
the Constitution” (1887) ; “ The Life of Right Rev. Michael Egan, 
O.S.F., the First Bishop of Philadelphia” (1885); “ The Trial of 
John Ury” (1899); “ Documents Relating to the History of the 
Catholic Church in the United States” (v. 1-2, 1888, 1889). 

On Tuesday morning Mr. Griffin’s remains were removed to 
the Church of Our Lady of Mercy, where the obsequies took place 
in the presence of a congregation that was notable for its size and 
character. Among those present were representatives of the Knights 
of Columbus, whose hall was the last place he visited before being 
stricken; of the Holy Name Society, with which he paraded less 
than a month ago, whose banner, in respect to his memory, stood 
within the sanctuary; of the Catholic Total Abstinence Union and 
Irish Catholic Benevolent Union and the American Catholic His- 
torical Society, of each of which he was a founder and librarian, 
and of the Conference of St. Vincent de Paul. Sisters of several 
orders were present. 

Solemn Requiem Mass was sung by his son, Father Griffin. 
The deacon was Rev. John J. Ward, of the Sacred Heart; the sub- 
deacon, Rev. Father Robert, C.P., Scranton, and the master of 
ceremonies, Rev. William J. Lallou, of St. John the Evangelist’s. 
Archbishop Prendergast performed the absoltition of the body and 
Rev. Gerald P. Coghlan, the rector, preached the sermon. He paid 
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a tribute to the deceased as a historian and said in him the Catholic 
Church in the United States had lost one of its foremost laymen; 
that he was fearless and outspoken in his views, and though one 
might differ with him, no one could doubt his sincerity. He gave 
a son and a daughter to religion; he attended Mass daily, and since 
the Pope’s recent utterances on frequent Holy Communion he was 
a weekly communicant. Father Coghlan referred to Mr. Griffin’s 
capacity for work saying he was the peer of any man in original 
research, and his thoroughness in this respect took him to England 
and Ireland to obtain facts in reference to Commodore Barry. The 
preacher also spoke of Mr. Griffin’s charity and of his liberality to 
the poor, though himself of limited means. 

The priests present and not already mentioned were Right Revs. 
Joseph Yazbek, Syro-Maronite Chor-Bishop; Monsignors Nevin 
F. Fisher, James P. Sinnott and Philip R. McDevitt, Revs. Thomas 
C. Middleton, O.S.A., J. A. Glaney, J.F., Wilmington; Francis P. 
Fitzmaurice, B. A. McKenna, S.T.L., Walter P. Gough, Thomas L. 
Gaffney, Charles W. Lyons, S.J., Patrick H. Quill, S.J., D. J. 
O'Callaghan, Brooklyn; E. F. X. Curran, P. J. Mellon, John P. 
Mealey, Francis J. Hertkorn, Thomas F. Ryan, Hugh T. Henry, 
Litt.D., Joseph L. J. Kirlin, Patrick D. Houston, John E. McCann, 
James F. McCloy, Joseph E. Murphy, John Martin, William P. 
Masterson, James A. Dalton. Interment was made in Holy Cross 
Cemetery, a number of priests attending the remains to the grave, 
where Father Griffin gave the final blessing. The pall-bearers were 
Dr. John G. Coyle, New York; James A. Flaherty, Esq., T. M. Daly, 
Esq., Peter J. Hoban, Daniel Wade and John M. Doyle. 

The rooms of the American Catholic Historical Society are 
draped in mourning and the Catholic Total Abstinence Union 
officers and a committee on resolutions on his death attended the 
funeral ina body. [Catholic Standard and Times. | 


The Register (Denver, Col.) in common with all the Catholic 
newspapers of the nation, deeply regrets the death of Martin Griffin 
of Philadelphia, journalist, historian, Catholic organizer and fine 
father of a fine family. There are few Catholics, lay or hierarchial, 
who deserved our praise more, or whom we could lament in an 
equal way. His was an humble, vet, fearless soul. God give it 
eternal rest! 
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DEATH OF MR. MARTIN I. J. GRIFFIN. 


We deeply regret to have to chronicle the unexpected demise 
of Mr. Griffin, the well-known historian and biographer, of Phila- 
delphia. His death occurred on Friday night, November roth, after 
an illness of brief duration, following a paralytic stroke sustained 
while returning to his home on Tuesday night after waiting to hear 
the results of the day’s elections. Mr. Griffin’s loss will be great) 
felt in literary, philanthropic and society circles. He was an in- 
cessant worker and a most painstaking searcher after historical 
truth. His work for the cause of temperance, or rather total absti- 
nence, was most valuable and fruitful of good. His most notable 
biographical work, perhaps, was his “ Life of Commodore Barry,” 
since it aroused enthusiasm on behalf of the great sea-fighter of 
the Revolution that culminated in the placing of a statue to him 
in Independence Square. But he left many other works that are of 
much value to the students of American history, and especially that 
portion of it that concerns the establishment of the Catholic Church 
in North America. Mr. Griffin was one of the founders of the 
Catholic Total Abstinence Society in Philadelphia and a generous 
promoter of the Catholic High School for Girls, besides an incessant 
worker in many other fields of Catholic advance. We trust his 
labors may find due reward and benison. [Catholic Standard aid 
Times. | 


SHOULD NEVER BE FORGOTTEN. 


For the able part he took in these discussions and for his labor 
generally in proving that Barry was the real founder of the Ameri- 
can Navy, the name of Martin I. J. Griffin, of Philadelphia, should 
never be forgotten by the Irish people. Whenever a lie appeared 
about Barry, he promptly nailed it on the spot, and no matter in 
what newspaper it was printed he was ready with truthful and 
convincing proofs to refute it. He, above all others, is deserving 
of the highest credit in this regard. [National Hibernian, July 15 


1906. | 


Leading authority on Catholic history-in America. [Jrish 


Standard. } 
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THE GUTENBERG BIBLE—VALE., 


Editor of The Pennsylvania-German: 

It was with the greatest regret that I read an account of the 
sudden death of Mr. Martin I. J. Griffin, which occurred at his home 
in Philadelphia, November the 1oth. Mr. Griffin was the founder 
of the American Catholic Historical Society of Philadelphia and 
Editor of its serial publicatons, as well as the Editor of THE AMERI- 
cAN CATHOLIC HistTorICAL RESEARCHES, a quarterly magazine. He 
was distinguished for an accurate knowledge of American history 
during Colonial and Revolutionary days, and for his unrelenting 
warfare on fake historical writing. He demolished numerous claims 
made by over-zealous writers of his own Church for Catholic 
worthies of the past—honors to which he conclusively demonstrated 
they were not entitled,—notably the claim made for Archbishop 
Carroll of Maryland for alleged distinguished service during the 
Revolution and the mythical story of “ Thirty Irishmen” of Penn- 
sylvania raising $600,000 to aid Washington’s army at Valley Forge. 
The pages of the magazine he so ably edited are full of his con- 
tentions for the truth of history and urged with no gentle hand 
either. There are many “ romancers” yet nursing the sore spots on 
their knuckles, resulting from the sharp rappings he gave them 
when he caught them inventing history or twisting it to suit their 
purpose. 

Mr. Griffin’s death is a distinct loss to American historical 
literature and his place will be hard to fill. He had chosen a field 
which was recognized as peculiarly his own, in which he labored 
with distinguished success. 

The writer had prepared a reply to Mr. Griffin’s Sur-Sur- 
Rejoinder in the “ Gutenberg Bible” controversy which appeared in 
the October number, but feels it would be unbecoming to publish it 
now, inasmuch as the hand that once handled “ the pen of a ready 
writer” is now cold in death and defenceless. One of the finest of 
the old Roman sayings was surely this: De Mortuis nil nisi bonum. 
I desire that privilege. How unequal too must be a controversy 
with one, who invested with the majesty and omnipotence of death 
stands in the Company of the immortals, face to face with the 
makers of history, and who can read aright the record of the ages— 
which mortal man only faintly guesses at. 

Respectfully, 


New York, November 15, 1911. James B. Laux. 
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A CHAMPION OF TRUTH. 


BY JOHN G, COYLE, M.D. 


Martin I. J. Griffin, of Philadelphia, was an assailant of sham, 
hyperbole and inaccuracy. He was strong-minded, fearless in de 
nunciation of hypocrisy, and a constant corrector of errors and over 
statements in historical matters. As a writer of history he strove 
to write the truth and nothing but the truth. As a student and 
reader of others’ writings he demanded accuracy as the sine qua non. 
He felt that every overstatement of claims of Catholic deeds gav: 
the enemies of the faith new weapons and his swift and stinging 
condemnation fell upon careless writers and speakers who mack 
assertions without correct foundations or too confidently relied upon 
unverified assertions of others. 

Because of his manner of condemning the errors of other 
writers and of florid orators, he was not popular, but the certain 
accuracy of his own statements upon historical matters gave 
opponents little chance for effective reply. When, by chance, he 
did slip, he would gladly print the correction made of himself b 
another. He always strove for truth. 

The commanding attention that his writings received and the 
spread of his fame as a Catholic historian made the last years of 
his life pleasant. Writers on Catholic history, who might be in- 
clined to perfervidness or haste of utterance felt the correcting and 
steadying influence of the Griffin knowledge and inevitable rebuke 
for needless error. Griffin brought Barry’s career into deserved 
fame. He fairly resurrected the memory of the Irish Catholic 
Commodore, and the Barry monument soon to be unveiled in 
Washington could not have been possible but for Martin Griffin. 

His monographs on Moylan and Pulaski were features of his 
great work, “ Catholics and the American Revolution.” His maga 
zine, THE AMERICAN CatHoLic HistoricAL RESEARCHES was a 
mine of information upon Catholic history. Mr. Griffin was ever 
ready to help anyone interested in Catholic research. He knew, he 


counselled, he inspired. He was unceasing in his labors and had 
another historical work well under way when he was stricken down 
with his fatal illness. 

At present no one can fill his place. He was sui generis. He 
was a simple and faithful Catholic, a daily attendant at Holy Mass, 
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a member of the Holy Name Society and of the St. Vincent de Paul 
Conference of his parish; faithful in little things, faithful in all that 
concerns family, home, God and country, and his loss to Catholic 
literature is a great one. [Register, N. Y.] 


AN ABLE CATHOLIC HISTORIAN DEAD. 


The Catholics of our country have learned with deep regret of 
the death of Martin I. J. Griffin, which occurred at Philadelphia 
on November roth. Mr. Griffin had filled a unique place in the 
Catholic mind of America. He had what might be termed a very 
passion for facts and no labor was too great for him in order that 
he might dig and delve and reach his facts. In this respect he had 
all the industry and accuracy of a German historian in his research. 

Mr. Griffin attended the Catholic Press Convention at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, last August and gave its members a delightfully remin- 
iscent talk of his experience as a Catholic journalist. He was 
facetiously introduced by the chairman, Mr. Cooney, as “ the 
grandpa of the convention.” Mr. Griffin looked much more ven- 
erable than his years would warrant, for he was little more than 
three-score years and ten. He has been for thirty-four* years editor 
and publisher of THe American Catnotic HistoricAL RE- 
SEARCHES and in this capacity has done most valuable work for the 
preservation of Catholic Church history in America. Mr. Griffin 
was a man whose activity went out in many directions. He was one 
of the founders of the Catholic Total Abstinence Society of Phila- 
delphia and a generous promoter of its splendid Catholic High 
School for Girls. Perhaps his most notable biographical work was 
his “ Life of Commodore Barry,” the preparation of which was to 
him a labor of love. 

Mr. Griffin has done good and lasting work as a Catholic his- 
torian. At Columbus when addressing the Catholic Press Con- 
vention Mr. Griffin said that a great historical work awaited the 
hand of some Catholic scholar—the publication of a work which 
would show the real losses to Catholic faith in the Irish race since 
their advent to America. But the brain and hand that could have 
done this work is stilled in death. Peace to his noble soul. [Thomas 
O'Hagan in The New World.] 


* Twenty-eight. 
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A PAINSTAKING HISTORIAN. 
BY REV. THOMAS P. PHELAN. 


For thirty years, Martin I J. Griffin labored “to glean up the 
scattered ashes into history’s golden urn,” to quote his favorite 
passage from Lowell. The archives of the Archdiocese of Balti- 
more, the records and documents of the United States government, 
the letters and papers of private collections were carefully examined, 
and every important fact discovered was published in his Journal 
or in the AMERICAN CaTHOLIC HistoricAL RESEARCHES. The 
fruits of this laborious and painstaking devotion are found in the 
three volumes of “Catholics and the American Revolution” and 
“Commodore John Barry,” the most pretentious and valuable 
Catholic historical works which have appeared since John Gilmary 
Shea’s “ History of the Catholic Church in the United States.” 
These books were not mere literary compilations—for the author 
made no claim to literary excellence—but an array of facts culled 
from authoritative documents, indicating to the reader the sources 
of the information. From this wonderful storehouse of accurate 
knowledge, essayists and lecturers on Catholic historical topics have 
obtained abundant materials for their literary efforts. 

He selected as his motto the inspiring words of Pope Leo XIII: 
“ The first law of history is not to dare to tell a lie; the second, not 
to fear to tell the truth.” He was no respecter of persons. All 
were accorded a hearing—no guilty men escaped—no matter what 
his creed or nationality might be. Neither falsification nor sup- 
pression of the truth occurs in his writing. Like the inspired 
authors of the Scriptures, he made no effort to conceal the blemishes 
and errors of his own people, holding with Robert Louis Steven- 
son: “The truth that is suppressed by friends, is the readiest 
weapon of the enemy.” In the “ Errors Corrected” department of 
his magazine he rebuked all who made false or exaggerated claims, 
fearing lest they might be accepted as true Catholic history, and 
maintaining that it was the duty of a historian, “ To correct errors 
of fact before they become inveterate by repetition.” His criticism, 
often caustic, was always honest and seldom left a wound. 

He needs no monument to perpetuate his name and fame. 
Tue ResearcuHes, “ Catholics and the American Revolution,” and 
“Commodore John Barry” will be an inspiration for future his- 
torians, and will preserve for posterity the memory of this American 
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Catholic citizen who in his own unassuming way rendered such 
yeoman service in the cause of God and country. [Register, N. Y.] 


MARTIN I. J. GRIFFIN, 


In the death of Martin I. J. Griffin, the noted authority on Irish- 
American history, our race in America has experienced a very 
severe loss. As an historian he was absolutely reliable, scrupulously 
exact, unswayed by preconceived ideas; and as a searcher for and 
exponent of historical truth he was industrious as well as pains- 
taking, and a model to all who aspire to be writers of history. 
While firm as a rock in defending facts in relation to Irish-American 
history, he was ruthless in his treatment of any Irish-American 
claims that were unsupported by evidence. Because of this severity 
his works are all the more valuable as a reliable record of the 
services rendered by Irishmen to the United States. We deeply 
lament the demise of Mr. Griffin and tender our sympathies to 
his bereaved family in their affliction. May he rest in peace. 
[Chicago Citizen. } 


LOSS TO THE PRESS. 


The death of Martin I. J. Griffin, perhaps entitled to be called 
the dean of Catholic journalism in this country, will leave a void 
in the ranks of publicists which it will be hard and probably im- 
possible to fill. 

The loss will be felt not so irreparably perhaps in Catholic 
newspaper publication as in the particular realm of activity where 
he was so active and so successfully active during the later years 
of his life, that is, the delving into the archives of the early history 
of the Church in this country and digging out from their mustiness 
new and live information as to the difficulties, accomplishments and 
progress of the Church in those times. 

He was always a fearless writer, ever Catholic, and his last 
public utterances at the meeting of the Catholic Press in Columbus 
last summer were the vehicle for the expression of the respect and 
veneration in which he was held by his younger co-workers of a 
later entrance into his field. [Catholic Universe, Cleveland, O.] 


“No recent death awakened such widespread regret.” [Cath- 
olic Telegram, Cincinnati, Ohio. ] 
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THE PASSING OF MARTIN GRIFFIN. 


The Morning Star (New Orleans) chronicles with sorrow to- 
day the death of Martin I. J. Griffin, founder of the America: 
Catholic Historical Society and one-of the finest Catholic citizens o 
this Republic. For thirty-four years Mr. Griffin was the publishe: 
of AMERICAN Catuoric HistoricAL ResearcHES. In his death, 
Catholic journalism and Catholic historical effort in the United 
States have sustained a loss which is well nigh irreparable. 

Mr. Griffin attended the recent meeting of the Catholic Editors 
of the United States and in a memorable speech the venerable 
journalist gave utterance to a truth that should impress itself upon 
the minds and hearts of every Catholic writer. Referring to the 
alleged losses of Catholics in the United States, he said that he 
never accepted any fact second hand, where there was the possibility 
of investigation and finding it out first hand. He sought the truth 
of every thing which he published and though years might have 
lapsed since the happening of an event, before giving publicity to 
it or repeating it, he always sought to trace a statement to its source. 
Hearing him speak, one could understand indeed the vast amount 
of work he accomplished and the deep conscientiousness which he 
brought to his labors and which rendered his work of such value 
as a true historic medium. Mr. Griffin toiled for the pleasure of 
the work. He felt that a duty lay upon him in giving the truth 
concerning Catholic historical facts to the world, and he sought to 
give it. A true patriot, a profound student, a tireless researcher 
and writer, he had no peer in the realms of Catholic journalism. 
His place was unique. He filled it as no other could. He conse- 
crated his noble life to the cause of Catholic truth and let us pray 
that the great God of truth who he served so faithfully will give 
him the crown for his faithful efforts in His behalf and in behalf 
of His Church. 


Many affectionate tributes to the late Martin I. J. Griffin, the 
Catholic historian of world-wide prominence who died suddenl) 
at Philadelphia about a fortnight ago, have found expression in 
both the Catholic and secular press. He was recognized as thie 
dean of Catholic writers of historical research of the present day. 
[Catholic Opinion. | 
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A GREAT WORKER FOR CATHOLICITY. 


There’s a man in Philadelphia named Martin I. J. Griffin, who 
has been digging into musty records for the greater part of his 
life, and who finds his pleasure—though not his riches—in the task. 
Like every man who is blazing a path, he has attracted the attention 
of about all the insects which naturally collect around a fire, even 
those that sting, and, like every man who is carrying a torch to do 
his blazing, he has probably burned himself a number of times with 
sparks. When Martin I. J. Griffin is dead, for say ten years, the 
torch of course will have gone out, but the path will still be there 
and people will use it and recognize with reverence the marks which 
point the way. They will say too, that this man has done more for 
the truth of American Catholic history than anyone of his day—or 
before it. Other men have written more eloquently, more volumi- 
nously, but none have written more accurately. Facts are Martin 
Griffin’s hobby, and original documents are more to him than beau- 
tiful writing. Just at this period of the history of the Church in 
the United States do we need a man of this kind. His reward will 
not be great in this world, and, when it does come, he will not be 
here to get it. Now, our editorial columns are never open to any 
advertising, but somehow we can’t look upon such work as that of 
Martin Griffin as we look upon many other things. Why is it that 
the AMERICAN CATHOLIC HistorIcAL RESEARCHES have not a cir- 
culation which brings them to the library table of every educated 
Catholic? A few years ago we remember his publication of an 
edition of five hundred copies of “ The Life of Commodore John 
Barry.” It took a long time to sell that five hundred copies. When 
we received our own copy, we spoke to about nine people and asked 
them why they had not subscribed. We found that all nine of them 
were only too delighted to do so, but had slipped up on their 
opportunities. We sincerely hope that Mr. Griffin’s latest published 
work, “ Catholics and the American Revolution,” will find a ready 
sale among reading Catholics. Others not able to buy the work may 
at least show their appreciation of the efforts which such men as 
Martin Griffin are making, by taking our word for it that his 
RESEARCHES are worth while. [The Extension Magazine (March, 


1908) }. 


This brought Mr. Griffin one subscription. 
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A TRIBUTE TO A FRIEND. 


Martin I. J. Griffin, of Philadelphia, was a good friend of the 
Mission House, and his sudden “ taking off” is a source of much 
sorrow to us. His unusual years of experience as well as his keen 
appreciation of movements that make for progress led him to line 
up most positively and aggressively behind the Misson Movement 
for non-Catholics. He took every occasion to commend it and was 
generous in giving to its activities. 

There was about Mr. Griffin a genuineness. He rung true 
every time. He was as honest as the sun. If one came under the 
ban of his condemnation one felt that anyhow his criticism was 
well-meant and there was no ill-judged personal spleen in it. His 
eye was single to the highest advantages of the Church. The going 
of such a man is a distinct loss to the Church Militant. 

His life was one of great literary activity. He was editor of 
the American Catholic Historical Magazine. His contribution to 
the history of Catholics during the days of the Revolution will 
prove of great value as the years roll on. [The Missionary.] 


THE PASSING OF AN HONEST HISTORIAN, 


On two different occasions we have expressed ourselves con- 
cerning the work carried on for many years, with such infinite pains 
and care, by the late Martin I. J. Griffin, of Philadelphia. We are 
sorry to have to prefix the words to his name which indicate that 
this truly great and good man has passed away; and, therefore, 
has ceased his activities for the Catholic Church. Mr. Griffin was 
a sincere and zealous man, who, while preserving the truth of 
American Catholic history, also made some not unimportant parts 
of it himself. The present and the future has much cause to be 
grateful to him, and we ask our readers not to forget him in their 
prayers. [Extension Magazine, Jan., 1912.] 


Catholic letters have suffered a serious loss in the death of 
Martin I. J. Grffiin. He has run down more Catholic lies and 
exposed more fond Catholic conceits than all the men who have 
written in a hundred vears. He was almost always right. [Western 
Watchman. | 
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MARTIN I. J. GRIFFIN. 


During the past month our National Union has lost one more 
of its patriarchs. We had hardly finished expressing our regret at 
the death of the saintly Father Siebenfoercher when we heard of 
the loss of that great layman, Martin I. J. Griffin, of Philadelphia. 
Among the Catholic laity of this country he stood out as a dis- 
tinguished and worthy son of Holy Church. 

Martin I. J. Griffin was perhaps best known as a distinguished 
Catholic historian. He was most industrious in the gathering of 
facts concerning the history of the Catholic Church in America, and 
concerning the part that Catholics have played in the development 
of our country. His labors will be more and more valued as time 
goes on. The services that he has rendered will be appreciated by 
those who may in the future have to depend upon data that he has 
collected for their own work. Catholics owe him a considerable 
debt for the services he has rendered by his historical researches 
and his preservation of historical data. 

Martin I. J. Griffin was a worthy and a loyal member of our 
National Union from the beginning. He was truly a patriarch 
amongst us. He was one of the founders of the Diocesan Union of 
Philadelphia. He was devoted to the cause of temperance through- 
out his long life. Our National Union grieves at his going and 
inscribes his name upon the roll of its honored dead with much 
grief. 

The world needs young men always, but it can hardly spare 
such old men as this noble leader. Our cause needs the young to 
give it hope for future growth and the old to keep it faithful to its 
ideals. May the life of this devoted Catholic be an inspiration to 
us all, which will strengthen us to walk loyally, as he did, unto the 
end. May he rest in peace! [C. T. A. U. Advocate, Dec., 1911.] 


The greatest Catholic Historian of our Day. . . . His “ Life of 
Commodore John Barry” established the Irish-American Hero as 
the Founder of the American Navy. [Jrish World.] 


“The foremost Catholic Historian.” [Catholic Sun, Syracuse, 
N. Y.] 
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MARTIN I. J. GRIFFIN DEAD. 
GREAT CATHOLIC HISTORIAN PASSES AWAY AFTER BRIEF ILLNESS— 
A GREAT LOSS TO CHURCH. 


Martin. I. J. Griffin, Secretary of the American Catholic His- 
torical Society, a historian of note and the founder of many Church 
and temperance organizations, died at 1935 North Eleventh Street, 
Philadelphia, on November roth. Mr. Griffin was sixty-nine years 
of age and in good health until a few days before his death, when 
he had a sudden attack of apoplexy. 

The funeral was held on Tuesday, November 14th, from his 
late residence, 1935 North Eleventh Street. A long procession 
attended the remains, which were conveyed to the Church of Our 
Lady of Mercy at Broad Street and Susquehanna Avenue. Solemn 
Requiem Mass was sung by Rev. Martin I. J. Griffin, Jr., son of 
the deceased, who is the Treasurer of St. Thomas’ College, St. Paul, 
Minn. At the close of the Mass Archbishop Prendergast pro- 
nounced the final absolution. Rev. Gerald T. Coghlan, rector of the 
church pronounced the eulogy over Mr. Griffin. The reverend 
speaker declared that Mr. Griffin was a man of genius whose ser- 
vices to Catholicity were not properly appreciated until the last few 
years of his life, and the loss of a man such as this, whose works had 
done so much to bring Catholic history before the minds of the 
American people was absolutely irreparable. The remains were 
then conveyed to Holy Cross Cemetery. 

He had a long connection with Catholic journalism, and was 
the originator of more movements and societies for the spread of 
interest in Church affairs than any other Catholic layman. [Catholic 
Register. | 

MARTIN I. J. GRIFFIN. 

The building association cause has lost a true friend in the 
death of Martin I. J. Griffin. Mr. Griffin was Secretary of several 
flourishing building societies and represented them in the Building 
Associaton League of Pennsylvania. He faithfully attended all 
the league meetings and his part in the proceedings was always 
conservative and just, yet firm in his convictions as to proper 
methods of managing the-societies. In other lines of work he will 
be sadly missed, but especially so in the building society world. 
{Michael J. Brown in the Public Ledger.] 
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THE LAMENTED DEATH OF MARTIN I. J. GRIFFIN. 


WELL KNOWN CATHOLIC HISTORIAN AND EDITOR PASSES 
AWAY AT PHILADELPHIA. 


The Catholics of the country learned with deep regret of the 
death of Martin I. J. Griffin, which occurred suddenly on Novem- 
ber 10th. Mr. Griffin had been identified for years with Catholic 
interests, particularly in the historical field. As editor and historian 
his service was distinguished by what may rightly be termed a 
passion for facts. Second-hand information had no attraction for 
Mr. Griffin. Hence when he put forth a statement he was ready to 
defend its accuracy by original documents; and it made absolutely 
no difference to him whether the result of his researches would 
destroy a pious fraud on the Catholic side of an historical question 
—he gave the truth. 

Mr. Griffin was long the champion of the right of Commodore 
John Barry to the title of Father of the American Navy. He pub- 
lished a Life of Commodore Barry as well as other historical studies 


among which “ Catholics in the American Revolution” won a wide 
reading. At the time of his death he was editor and publisher of 
the AMERICAN CATHOLIC HisTorR]CAL RESEARCHES. [Providence 
Visitor. | 


....The Catholic News, of New York, published the foliowing 
tribute to the dead historian: “ The death of Martin I. J. Griffin is 
a loss that will be felt by Catholics all over the country. Mr. Griffin 
as a student of the early history of the Catholic Church in the 
United States performed a work for which future generations of 
American Catholics will bless his memory. He, practically unaided, 
rescued from oblivion many precious documents that had an im- 
portant bearing on the beginnings of the Church in this country. 
3ut it was as a demolisher of absurd and boastful fictions that 
passed as history that Mr. Griffin was singularly clever. He de- 
tested the men who posed as historians and who made the most 
extravagant claims as to what Catholics did for America. The 
truth about early Catholic history here, he believed, is sufficient to 
bring honor to the Church, and he had the sympathy of all lovers 
of genuine history in his campaigns against the creators of pleasing 
fictions.” 
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MARTIN I. J. GRIFFIN. 


The Catholic Church in America lost a valiant champion and a 
worthy son in the death of Martin I. J. Griffin. Mr. Griffin was a 
man who rose from the ranks by his own efforts to a leading place 
among the Catholic journalists of America. He has occupied im- 
portant positions on a number of the leading Catholic papers in the 
United States and through his writings made himself known to the 
great body of Catholic people on this continent as well as to thou- 
sands of people of other creeds. It was as an authority on the 
‘history of the Catholic Church in America that Mr. Griffin excelled. 
He wrote much on this subject which was the result of a lifetime 
of investigation and research. 

Mr. Griffin was particularly fitted for just such work. He was 
a searcher after facts. It did not matter whether the fact was of 
great or little importance, he wanted to be certain of the authority 
on which it was given. He hunted down many of the stories pur- 
porting to be history, which go the rounds of the Catholic press 
often showing that they had no foundation. He had a remarkable 
faculty for tracing them to their origin and not unfrequently his 
researches resulted in pricking a little bubble of honor claimed for 
a Catholic priest or an Irishman. His accuracy in details has 
caused him to be recognized as a leading authority on Catholic 
history in America. 

He was an Irish-American who was a credit to his Church 
and his race. He was not so old a man but that it was hoped he 
would be spared for many years to carry out in greater detail the 
work he loved so well. But the call came and he laid down his pen. 
His life affords a good example for his successor to imitate but a 
hard example for even the best to follow. May he rest in peace. 


We wish there were ten such righteous men as Martin I. J. 
Griffin, the Catholic historian, who died in Philadelphia last week. 
It was his square literary honesty that marked him. It was not his 
business to add polish to the glory of good deeds nor to conceal 
facts of less praise. If a claim was made for the American Church 
which was not true he hastened to contradict it, for he wanted the 
facts told just as they are. He did not regard history as a record 
of lies agreed upon. He was a magazine of the real facts and a 
terror to willing purveyors of what they would wish believed. [The 


Independent. | 
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What the Press Said. 


MR. GRIFFIN HAD THE RIGHT IDEA. 


Writing a tribute to the memory of the late Martin I. J. Griffin, 
Catholic journalist and historian, the True Voice says: “In his 
search for historical truth Mr. Griffin was indefatigable. He de- 
molished many fanciful traditions that had long passed as history. 
He was absolutely impartial and he delighted in bowling over some 
careless Catholic writers no less than in vanquishing an anti-Catholic 
bigot. He believed that the Church was best served by making 
known the exact truth about her early history in this country. And 
he was right.” [Sacred Heart Review, Dec. 9, 1911.] 


MARTIN I. J. GRIFFIN. 


Martin I. J. Griffin, a founder of the local Catholic Total 
Abstinence Union, who died November 1oth, was one of the most 
consistent advocates of total abstinence and a “ radical” to the point 
of prohibition. He was one of those who are styled “ cranks” by 
the unthinking, but who, to quote an expression of a priest active 
in the movement, was one of the “cranks” who set a pace that 
keep the rest moving. At his death there were those who differed 
with him in discussions of this and other subjects who were ready 
to admit not only that he may have been right, but even to go so far 
as to say that probably he was. His interest in the cause made 
him not only a subscriber to The Catholic Abstainer, but he ordered 
them in thousands at times at his own expense for distribution at 
his parish church. [Catholic Abstainer, Dec., 1911.] 


Death has erased from the roll of American Catholic writers a 
name which for the past half century has connoted numerous 
journalistic, historical, and charitable activities—Martin I. J. Griffin, 
editor, since 1887, of AMERICAN CaTHoLIc HistoricAL ReE- 
SEARCHES. There is little, if any, exaggeration in the statement 
that Mr. Griffin organized more literary, beneficent, total abstinence 
and Irish League societies, and was connected with Catholic jour- 
nalism for a longer period, than any other man in the country. 
Some of his historical work merits more consideration than it has 
as yet received. A valiant worker and a loyal son of Mother Church 
was Martin I. J. Griffin. R. J. P. [Ave Maria.] 





What the Press Said. 


THE CHURCH’S LOSS IN AMERICA. 


The late Martin Griffin, of Philadelphia, was perhaps th 
cleverest, or at least the most alert, of the modern defenders of the 
Church. No general statements were enough.for him. One had to 
prove everything for him. He has traced the lies of history to their 
lair. He has shattered many a fond fable of American history by 
his painstaking researches. One of his last utterances was on the 
question whether the Church in America was losing ground. He 
quotes the telling words of Bishop England: 


“ This assertion of a great loss has since been continued anil 
almost to have become a wail. Foreign ecclesiastic and clerical 
papers of Europe and even of Canada have been continually lament- 
ing the great losses of the Church in the United States, but wholl\ 
neglecting to preserve the faith of their own. Too many in conse- 
quence of the advance of Republicanism in Europe, such as it is, 
seem to have been eager to lessen the position of the Church in this 
country—a true Republic—and to ascribe the alleged losses here to 
the prevalence of republicanism, and so to warn their own country- 
men if they would save the Church in Europe they must antagonize 
the advance of republican ideas. But these so-called ‘ Catholic’ 
countries need not bewail the loss to the Church in our country. 
It were better to give attention to the causes which have made 
irreligion and infidelity make such ravages among their own people. 
If Italy, for instance, would send to America well-instructed Cath- 
olics, the Church here would save the vast majority of them to the 
Faith they had been taught. If Italy does not send such, why should 
the Church here be charged with their loss of faith, when they had 
none on their coming? 

“ Undoubtedly countless thousands, comers from Ireland, Ger- 
many, in early years and those of Italy, France or Spain in recent 
years, have abandoned the faith they may have professed in their 
native lands but never knew even its fundamental dogmas or prac- 
tices, but has the Church in America suffered the immense loss 
alleged against her? That’s the question to be answered. Who 
will do it? 

“ Those jealous of the honor of the Church here have taken the 
question into consideration and have resolved upon its examination, 
not to determine there has been no such leakage or loss, as has been 
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too often declared, but to have the matter scientifically and his- 
torically considered and determined the probable extent of the loss, 
if very great, and to determine the chief causes of the loss. The 
editor of the RESEARCHES was offered the important task. De- 
clining to accept the very complimentary offer to undertake so vast 
and so serious a work he has been commissioned to discover one 
competent to undertake it. 

“Dr. John Gilmary Shea, when editor of the Catholic News in 
1890, had a series of articles on this subject in which he maintained 
there had been no such serious—great—immense—losses as has 
been so often charged.” [Tablet, Nov. 9, 1911.] 


The news of Mr. Griffin’s death was a great shock, not only 
to his more intimate friends in Philadelphia, but to the wider circle 
of friends who knew him through his writings. During the past 
summer he paid a visit to his son, Father Griffin, in St. Paul, and 


seemed to be in the enjoyment of his usual robust health. On his 
way home to Philadelphia he attended the national convention of 
Catholic editors at Columbus, Ohio, and delivered an address. On 
the day he was stricken he had gone over the proofs of his latest 
work, the Life of Rt. Rev. Henry Conwell, D.D., Second Bishop of 
Philadelphia, who died in 1842. 

Mr. Griffin was an aggressive writer who did not mince matters 
where questions of historical accuracy were concerned. He was a 
great delver into the records of the past and succeeded in unearthing 
many facts in connection with Catholicism in this country which 
serve to show the part Catholics played in the founding, preserva- 
tion and development of the Republic. It is to be regretted that his 
co-religionists did not show greater appreciation of his work during 
his lifetime. It is well known that he carried on his researches under 
great difficulties and that his historical writings have not enjoyed as 
wide a popularity as they deserve on account of their great value. 
[The Catholic Bulletin, St. Paul, Minn.] 


“The greatest Catholic historian of our day.” [Monitor 


(N. J.).] 
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MR. GRIFFIN HATED SHAM HISTORY. 


“The death of Martin I. J. Griffin at Philadelphia is a loss 
that will be felt by Catholics all over the country,” says the Catholic 
News. “ Mr. Griffin as a student of the early history of the Catholic 
Church in the United States performed a work for which future 
generations of American Catholics will bless his memory. He, 
practically unaided, rescued from oblivion many precious documents 
that had an important bearing on the beginning of the Church in 
this country. In this respect he deserved to be ranked with the late 
Dr. John Gilmary Shea. But it was as a demolisher of absurd and 
boastful fictions that passed as history that Mr. Griffin was singu- 
larly clever. He detested the men who posed as historians and who 
made the most extravagant claims as to what Catholics did for 
America. The truth about early Catholic history here, he believed, 
is sufficient to bring honor to the Church, and he had the sympathy 
of all lovers of genuine history in his campaigns against the creators 
of pleasing fictions.” [Sacred Heart Review, Dec. 2, 1911.] 


Mr. Martin I. J. Griffin, one of Philadelphia’s foremost Catholic 
journalists, known throughout America for his minute scholarship 
and his indefatigable investigation of Catholic colonial history, died 
on November toth, at his home in Philadelphia, fortified by the 
rites of the Church of which he was, perhaps, the most picturesque 
figure in the Quaker City. Mr. Griffin’s contributions to the early 
history of the Church in North America, while not of themselves 
purporting to be exhaustive or final, were nevertheless of so curious 
and detailed a nature as to constitute invaluable material for any 
future historian who undertakes to write of American Catholicism 
in a professedly thorough manner. In this way, by a life of serious 
study, following his quiet scholastic hobby of exploring old docu- 
ments and archives, Mr. Griffin has laid bare and permanently pre- 
served on record much of the life of the early American Church, 
its founders, pioneers and heroes, that might otherwise have been 
lost. Thus he has rendered very solid and enduring service, build- 
ing to himself a monument that will preserve his name to posterity. 
Perhaps his greatest single work—the work that is likely to lasi 
longest and be most fruitful of results—was his founding, ‘in 1884, 
of the American Catholic Historical Society of Philadelphia—a 
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society that is doing great service in collecting, preserving and from 
time to time publishing fundamental material for American Catholic 
history. 

A series of articles in his Journal on “ Catholicity in Philadel- 
phia” led to the formation, in 1884, of the American Catholic His- 
torical Society. In 1887 he began the publication of the AMERICAN 
CaTHOLIc Histor1IcAL RESEARCHES, a storehouse of curious infor- 
mation and often of caustic criticism. As a controversialist on 
matters historical he never shirked a fight and generally held his 
own against all comers. Sometimes gently but effectively satirical, 
to the dismay of sarcastic critics, he was of all things frank and 
fearless in his statement of historical fact. [The Rosary Magazine. | 


Now that the vigilant eye of the lamented Martin I. J. Griffin 
has closed forever, the people who make unfounded statements 
simply because they sound well, may breathe easier. But this does 
not mean that Mr. Griffin’s work in this direction has gone for 


nought. By no means. Mr. Griffin’s passion for truth, the whole 
truth and nothing but the truth in historical statements awakened 
in the minds of many of his admirers a love for the same quality 


‘ 


and a contempt for what was simply some one’s “say so.” Mr. 
Griffin’s place can not be filled. His was a unique personality. But 
at least some little of his love for finding out the exact truth about 
Church history in the United States has been transmitted to the 
rest of us. We are all a little more careful of what we say because 
Martin I. J. Griffin’s life and work have taught us how silly is all 
self glorification if it has no historical leg to stand on. [Sacred 
Heart Review, Dec. 2, 1911.] 
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AS OTHERS SAW HIM 


CARDINAL’S RESIDENCE, 
408 N. CHARLES St., BALTIMORE, 
November the 13th, 1911. 
Rev. Martin I. J. GRIFFIN, JR., 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

My dear Fr. Griffin:—I received your telegram by which you 
convey to me the sad news of the death of your good father, and | 
beg to offer to you and to the members of your family my most 
sincere and heartfelt sympathy and condolences, assuring you at 
the same time that I will not fail to remember him in my prayers. 

Most faithfully yours in Xto., 


J. Carp. G1BBoNs, 
Archbishop of Baltimore. 


THe Rev. Martin I. J. GrirFin. 

Dear Father Grifin:—This morning’s papers tell of the death 
of your father. I hasten to assure you and the other members of 
the family of my deep sympathy. The Church in America has 
suffered an irreparable loss, which the future generation will under- 
stand more fully than the present. 

Sincerely yours, 
P. R. McDevirrt. 
11 November, IgIrt. 


Father McDevitt is Superintendent of Parochial Schools. 


In all sincerity I want to say there is no man in the United 
States—certainly no man that I know of—who has done so much 
for the truth of history and for the reputation of eminent Irishmen 
as you have done. And all that you have wrought has been effected 
by steadfast and painstaking labor, guided by truth in all your 
researches. 


PATRICK Forp. 
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PHILADELPHIA, November 21, I9QII. 
Dr. Wo. L. J. GRIFFIN. 

Dear Doctor:—At the stated meeting of the Phila. National 
Catholic Benevolent Association held Sunday, November 20, 1911, 
the sad announcement was made of the death of your distinguished 
father. By a unanimous vote I was directed to convey to the family 
an expression of sorrow and sympathy in this sad bereavement. 
Our members feel that our own Association and kindred other 
societies are practical monuments to his devotion, energy and zeal 
in behalf of Catholic society endeavor May his soul rest in peace 
is the reverent prayer of the members of our Association. 

Yours in sympathy, 


Avucustus A. BoyLe, 
Secretary. 


1217 S. Firry-tTHirp Sr., 
Puita., Nov. 13, 1911. 
Dr. WILLIAM L. J. GRIFFIN, 
2009 N. Twelfth Street. 

Dear Doctor:—Personally, and on behalf of the “ Ringgold 
Boys’ Grammar School Club,” I offer sincere sympathy to yourself 
and family, for the great affliction that has so greatly distressed all. 

For more than fifty years your dear father was to me far more 
than an acquaintance; and an assurance that I valued his friendship 
can hardly convey a proper conception of,my feelings for the loss 
sustained. 

Whilst death has its stings—there is a happy consolation as far 
as human wisdom and the teachings of Christianity convey, that 
such as he, who lived a good life and labored for the elevation of 
his fellow-man, are sure to receive the reward with a happy future. 
As for my fellow-members in our little school-day club, which he 
founded, and gave strong guidance to it until his end, they are all 
as sincere in expression of sorrow as I. 

May I ask you to convey to your dear sisters and brother our 
joint sympathy, and our trust that Our Heavenly Father will give to 
you and yours the consolation that He alone can impart. 

Yours sincerely, 
Henry A. SMITH, 

And fellow-members of the Ringgold Grammar School Club. 
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A LETTER FROM THE PRIEST WHO MARRIED MR. AND MRS. MARTI) 
I. J. GRIFFIN. 


St. JosepH’s CHURCH, 
DowNINcTowN, Pa., Nov. 14, IQII. 

Dear Fr. Griffin:—I cannot tell you how grieved I was to learn 
of your good father’s death, and especially so when by sickness | 
was not able to attend his funeral. He was a true and constant 
friend of mine. His death was not only a loss to his family and 
friends, but to the whole Catholic body of the country. 

Of late years we met but seldom, but when we met, how pleased 
and delighted he was when he referred to his boys as he loved to 
call yourself and brother. His call from this world was sudden, 
but I know he was prepared to go at any moment. He was the 
soul of truth and sincerity. God rest his soul. 

Yours very sincerely, JAMES O'REILLY. 


ST. CHARLES’ SEMINARY, OVERBROOK. 
Dear Father Griffin:— 

Permit me to express my very sincere sympathy in the unlooked- 
for death of your dear father. I had only known him personally 
during the last few years and, though I actually met him but rarely, 
my heart had gone out to him on once hearing him speak at the 
Historical Society meeting, because of the deep faith and honest 
outpouring of noble convictions that characterized his speech and 
whole manner. I remember how, departing from the conventional 
method of such addresses, he recalled the debt we owed to those 
who had labored before us in the field of Catholic historical research, 
and how he ended by a prayer that God might give them the eternal 
rest and the light of His own beatific vision, which puts an end to 
history by fulfilling its last purpose. When I learned of his fatal 
illness I offered the Holy Sacrifice with the wish that the prayer he 
uttered at that time might, if God willed his release, find its sweetest 
echo in his own soul and be answered for him in endless joy. 

His work will speak for him and the credit that men deal out 
so slowly and scantily to those who deserve it most will have its 
compensation in the goodness of Our Heavenly Father. 

With sincere regard, faithfully in J. C. 
H. J. Heuser 
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SOCIETY OF ST. VINCENT DE PAUL, CONFERENCE OF OUR LADY 
OF MERCY. 
November II, 1911. 
Dear Doctor Griffin:— 

Please accept and convey to your sisters and to Father Griffin 
my sincere sympathy in your great bereavement—the death of your 
distinguished father. 

Speaking for the Conference of Our Lady of Mercy, I feel 
that we have suffered an irreparable loss. Mr. Griffin’s sympathies 
for the deserving poor were boundless. Among his many virtues, 
not the least was his broad unpretentious charity. This fact alone 
will, I am sure, be to his children the consoling thought that their 
loss is his eternal gain. 

Assuring you of the prayerful remembrance of the Conference 
of Our Lady of Mercy for your dear fathers happy repose, I am, 
Yours sincerely, 

FRANK M. RourKE. 


CATHOLIC TOTAL ABSTINENCE UNION. 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. II, IQII. 
Dr. W. L. J. GRIFFIN. 

Dear Sir:—I heard this morning of the death of your esteemed 
father. Having been associated with him for over forty years in 
Catholic organizations I have had good reason to know his many 
sterling qualities. 

At the meeting of our Union on Sunday (thie Union he organ- 
ized and was its first Secretary) I intend to call the attention of the 
delegates to his demise. 

I take this means to extend you and your family my sincere 
sympathy in your bereavement and will offer up my Communion in 
his behalf. 

Yours sincerely, 
Puivie A. NoLan. 


Greatest of all American Catholic Historians, Martin I. J. 
Griffin, of Philadelphia. 
FATHER DUNN, 
St. Louis. 
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My dear Doctor:— 

Allow me, as one of your late lamented father’s sincerest 
friends, to express to you and his family, my deep, sincere, heartfelt 
and never ending sorrow and sympathy for his passing away to join 
the heavenly throng beyond, where he has gone to his rest, secure 
within the gates of heaven. 

Your father, Martin I. J. Griffin, that honest, kindly, honorable 
and upright man, to me was more than a friend, he was friend, 
counselor and father all combined, and my loss is irreparable. 

While deeply deploring his passing away, we must console 
ourselves with the thought, that the Lord giveth and the Lord 
taketh away, blessed be the name of the Lord. 

Most sorrowfully and sincerely yours, 


Morris GOLDBERG. 


Rev. M. I. J. Grirrin. 

Rev. dear Friend:—I offer you and your brother and sisters 
my sincere sympathy in your sorrow over the loss of your dear 
father. It was with the deepest regret that I learned of his fatal 
illness and death. Your consolation is found in the heroic virtues 
that characterized his life, prepared him for a happy death and, no 
doubt, will merit for him an eternal reward. I shall remember him 
in my prayers and Masses. An engagement which I can not put off 
will prevent me from attending the funeral. 

Truly yours in Christ, 
(Rev.) D. I. J. McDermorrt. 
11/13/11. 


A staunch Catholic, a fearless defender, with his virile pen, of 
the teachings of Holy Church, especially as defender of her history 
against the attack of her enemies. 

(Rev.) Wo. E. F. Grirrin, 
Ellsworth, Minn. 


His good works, noble aspiration and exemplary life endeared 
him to all who knew him. 


(Rev.) Tuos. J. Gresons, 
St. Paul, Minn. 
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“WANTS A MONUMENT TO MARTIN I. J. GRIFFIN. 


HELMVILLE, Monrt., Dec. 10, I9I1. 
Dr. Wo. L. J. GRIFFIN. 

Dear Sir:—I received the January number of the CaTHOLic 
HisTORICAL RESEARCHES, and I believe it is the most interesting of 
the whole series. For nearly thirty years I have been a subscriber 
to the RESEARCHES. I got them when Father Lambing published the 
Quarterly and ever since. 

In the death of your father I feel that I have lost one of my 
best friends. We were far apart but the RESEARCHES would call 
our attentions to a sense of our obligations to each other—for our 
own part and for the good of our fellow-citizens. Surely he was 
too honest to incite any animosity among the different nationalities 
much less among the religious communities. He wrote history as 
he knew it, not as he thought. He wrote facts that cannot be con- 
troverted. The first I knew of Mr. Griffin’s death I read in the 
Catholic Sentinel, Portland, Oregon; then in the /rish World and 
again in the Ave Maria. 

I believe the Catholics of the United States have lost their best 
friend in research and archeology, but doubtless others may follow. 
I hope so. 

I believe Martin I. J. Griffin’s memory should be perpetuated 
by a monument erected somewhere in the immediate vicinity of 
Philadelphia or as near to his home as his immediate friends would 
suggest. Should you contemplate anything of the kind, my $10.00 
will be ready at any time. 

Very respectfully, 
MICHAEL GEARY. 


St. CLoup, M1nn., Nov. 16, 1911. 
Dear Rev. Father:—Please accept my sincere condolence and 
sympathy in your present grief. I am sorry that such a diligent, 
untiring historian, as your dear father was, has been taken from 
us. His place cannot be filled by anyone. I shall remember him in 

my poor prayers and at the altar. R. I. P. 
+ James TROBEC, 
Bishop of St. Cloud, Minn. 
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GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY. 
WasHIncTon, D. C., Nov. 17, 1911 
My very dear Rev. Father Grifiin, 
7G 

Let me assure you of my deep sympathy with you in the loss 
of your highly esteemed father. It has only at this moment that | 
came by accident on the announcement, and I can hardly realize 
that one who I had regarded as certain to continue his prodigious 
and beneficent activities for many more years should have been 
called home so prematurely. I shall, of course, remember him at 
our altar and in my prayers. 

If you will allow me an inquiry which naturally occurs, what 
disposition has been made of his library? What renders this inquiry 
more pertinent is that we have the collection left by his distinguished 
predecessor, Dr. John Gilmary Shea. 

With best wishes, 
Yours very devotedly, 
(Rev.) Henry J. SHANDELLE, S.J. 


6200 WESTMINSTER AVENUE, 
November I1, IQII. 
Rev. M. I. J. Grirrin, 

Dear Sir:—Will you allow me to express my sympathy with 
you in the loss of your father? The loss is not only yours but of 
all who are interested in historical research. He was a most careful 
and patient investigator, and in talking about him only a short time 
ago I made the remark that one could depend upon anything he 
said, as he was perfectly fearless and cared only for the truth. 

His death is a great loss and one that cannot easily be remedied, 
as few in these days care to take the trouble he did to ascertain facts. 
Yours truly, 

JAMES WARRINGTON. 
PHILADELPHIA, November 8, IgITI. 

Dear Doctor:—Very sorry to hear of your father’s trouble. 
Good old Martin. One of the very Best of the Best. May “ Our 
Father” bless him. Please accept the sincere sympathy of a “ Ring- 
gold Boy.” Yours, 

Gus A. MEYER. 
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IROQUOIS CLUB. 


119-121 LASALLE STREET, CHICAGO, 
November 16, 1911. 
\/y dear Father Griffin:— 

I just now read in America the account of the death of your 
dear father—Nov. 10. 

I sympathize deeply in your sorrow. Your father has long been 
an interesting picture in Catholic journalism, and his zeal and in- 
dustry in historical researches in subjects relating to Catholic history 
deserves grateful remembrance. His devotion to the temperance 
cause is another and strong claim to our gratitude. 

God grant that he has entered into the reward and joys assured 
to those who serve Him faithfully in life. I shall miss the produc- 
tions of his industrious pen. Eternal rest grant unto him, O Lord, 
and let perpetual light shine upon him. 

Very sincerely yours, 
WILL1AM J. ONOHAN. 
Rev. Martin I. J. Griffin, 


St. Thomas’ Seminary, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


November 12, IgI1. 

Dear Doctor:—When your father read to us last Sunday even- 
ing his most interesting paper, it never occurred to us that now he 
would be among the dead. 

Usually when a man dies, it makes no difference what position 
he holds, he is not long missed. 

But your father’s death leaves for us Catholics not only in 
Philadelphia, but all over the Union, a void which cannot be filled. 
We have no one to take his place. 

His death is also a great loss to his family. But you and your 
family have one great consolation. You had a good father (and I 
may also add a good mother). 

You and your family have my heartfelt sympathy on account 
of the loss of your father, on whose soul may God have mercy. 


Yours sincerely, 
Joun F. Roperer, M.D. 
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709 YORK STREET. 
J. M. J. 

Dear Doctor Griffin:—I was very sorry to hear yesterday of 
the passing away of your beloved father. I send you my heartfelt 
sympathy, also the other members of the family. 

The Catholics of Philadelphia have lost a devoted member of 
the Church—a great and noble soul. He has done much for the 
Church here and now has gone to receive the hundred-fold reward. 
The good he has done will long be remembered and I am’ sure 
many a prayer will ascend to the throne of God for his departed 
soul. The Sisters and I will pray earnestly for him, also for you 
that you may be able to bear with resignation the cross God has 
sent you. 

With a renewed promise of many prayers and assuring you of 
my deepest sympathy, 

I am yours very sincerely in J. C., 
MorHer Marcaret Mary, S. H. C. J. 
November 12, IQII. 


Dear Doctor :— 

My profoundest sympathy goes out to you, your brother and 
sisters, in the sudden and great loss of your dear father. I cannot 
tell how much I esteemed and admired him. He was beautifully 
kind to me in many ways. His magnificent moral courage, his love 
of frankness and truth and his high ideals, all helped to link me to 
him, from the time I first knew him twenty years ago. How thank- 
ful to the Heavenly Father you all should be, for having so noble 
and rare a character as he was for a father. What a splendid 
heritage and what a holy memory. 

Yours sincerely, 
H. F. DitTMann. 


In your father’s death the Church in this land loses one who 
in a most important department worked faithfully and hard and 
with a great deal less encouragement than was his due. 

It is nearly forty years since his ability and devotion became 
known to me by seeing some of the papers that were the expression 
of his work at that time. 


J. C. Notan, St. Paul, Minn. 
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EPIPHANY RECTORY, 239 EAST 21ST STREET. 
New York, November 13, 1911. 
Dr. W. L. J. GrirFin. 

My dear Friend:—It was with the deepest regret I learned of 
your dear father’s death. During the last few years I came to know 
him intimately, and I loved him as a true friend. His early demise 
is a loss to Catholicity in the United States, and leaves a gap which 
cannot be filled. I had hoped to attend the funeral, but the de- 
parture of Cardinal “ Designate” Farley for Rome and a late Mass 
at our church will prevent me. However, I shall make a memento 
of him in my Mass. Extending my sincere condolence to you and 
the other members of the family, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
(Rev.) THomas P. PHELAN. 


The Church and the intelligence of this country have gained 
immensely by the life and works of him who has departed. A 


perfect man, a brilliant intellect, an exemplary Christian—his life 
possessed all the elements that go to make a cherished memory 
and a source of pride to those who revered hini: 


Rev. C. F. McGinnis. 


1942 S. CoLLece Ave., Nov. 29, 191t. 
Dr. Wo. I. J. GrirFin. 

Dear Sir:—Just received copy of CarHottc RESEARCHES, and 
read over “ As Others See Us,” with appreciation of the motives 
of those who thoroughly understood the purity, honesty and 
accuracy of your father, as an historian. 

To us who knew his kindness of heart, his ardency of purpose, 
his strenuousness in the pursuit of right and justice, and his self- 
sacrifices for the benefit of the poor and oppressed, feel very acutely 
his death cutting short a career of such usefulness to his fellow- 
men, and to his beloved Mother Church, and to me it strikes home 
as the loss of a brother, as for nearly fifty years we were in sympathy 
in several movements of public interest. 

Sympathizingly yours, 
ANDREW J. REILLY. 
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THE ACADEMY OF NATURAL SCIENCES. 


PHILADELPHIA, November 11, IQII. 
My dear Doctor:— 

I am greatly grieved by the death of your dear father, m) 
friend since boyhood. I heartily sympathize with your loss. 

In the field of Catholic history he is at present irreplaceable and 
I fear our little organization of the Ringgold Boys, of which he was 
the originator and the life and soul, will scarcely care to continue 
its meetings. 

As he was one of the best men I ever knew, his union with our 
dear Lord is not a matter of doubt, and I am sure this certainty will 
sustain his children. 

Yours truly, 
Epw. J. NoLan, 


CUMBERLAND, Mp., December 2, 1911. 
Dear Sir:—On receipt of RESEARCHES, a few days ago, I was 
indeed pained and grieved to learn of the death of your respected 


father. May the good Lord have mercy on his soul, and give him 
eternal rest is my earnest prayer, which I will repeat as often as I 
think of him. 


Although never having the pleasure of meeting him personally, 
I considered him a valued friend. Owing to my long time reading 
of his RESEARCHES—over a quarter of a century; and also through 
a series of letters interchanged in a correspondence of nearly as 
many years. He was a man in his literary ideas after my own heart. 
Yours very truly, 
James P. GAFFNEY. 


“ec } 


. . . The noble memory and beautiful record he left be- 
es 
(Very Rev.) H. MoynrHan, 

St. Paul, Minn 


Blest be the place where thy form may rest, 
Friend of my earlier days; 
To know thee was to love thee, 
To name thee was to praise. 
Rev. J. H. Mac Et Rev. 
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December 15, 1911. 
My dear Father Griffin: 

I heard the sad news a few days ago. When I last saw your 
father, it seemed to me that he had changed little since I first met 
him—and that was very long ago. He must have changed, of 
course, but his voice and manner were the same. We were always 
good friends. I think I must have been about sixteen years of age 
when he published my first little composition in The Guardian Angel. 

He fought a good fight. Neither flattery nor self-interest could 
move him from the base of his principles. Once or twice he gave 
me a deserved box in the ear for relying on authorities without 
examining their sources. I profited by this, you may be sure. It 
seems commonplace to repeat what is true. We shall never see his 
like again. His singleness of purpose, his capacity for righteous 
and unselfish indignation are not common to-day. He has left vou 
this most splendid heritage—-an unsullied and well reputed name. 


I can suggest no consolation you do not already possess. 


Yours sincerely, 
Maurice EGAN. 
The American Legation, Copenhagen. 
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to Tift up the rigene. 


il seek to destroy wrong, 


z 


‘TL seek to pull down error 


Doctors Agree I am a Destructionist. 


THE DOCTORS AGREE THAT I AM A DESTRUCTIONIST. 


A Doctor of Divinity writes: 

“You are esteemed rather as a critic and iconoclast than as a 
builder up of History. Of course, you have done valiant work 
in re Commodore Barry, but you are not quoted to show what a 
grand part Catholic Irishmen had (if they did have it) in the 
Revolution. Am I right?” 

A Medical Doctor writes: 

“Recently while endeavoring to enlist the interest of a college- 
bred man of prominence in the RESEARCHES I was met by this 
rejoinder: ‘What! in the work of Martin I. J. Griffin? Well I 
guess not.’ Pressing for a reason I was met with, ‘Oh, his whole 
forte is disputation, contention. He never builds up, but is always 
engaged in tearing down. He is a typical Irishman at this!’ Well, 
you may imagine WHERE I was at—but I secured no subscription. 
Well, is there truth in the charge?” 


Yes, I seek to pull down error and to raise up truth. I seek to 
destroy wrong, to lift up the right. Listen. For twenty years I 
issued this RESEARCHES-and gave no attention to attacking historical 
errors save by the negative method of relating facts. I saw many 
awful lies, balderdash, nonsense and ignorant recitals going the 
rounds as Catholic history. To me from youth, Catholic meant 
Truth. As a boy a Catholic book meant Truthful book. As a 
youth I discovered that some things labeled Catholic were not truth- 
ful. Perhaps I got into loving Catholic-American history by seek- 
ing to know if statements about Old St. Joseph’s Church were 
correct. I found they were not. I kept on giving correct history 
by giving the original documents. There was a total lack of original 
sources of information for writers. They had to imagine things 
and to manufacture their alleged facts. They had to build up 
history in that way because they would not give the time to going 
down the well after Truth—after Facts. It was less toilsome to 
make to order. I never lived that kind of life. I was simple-faithed 
and innocent-minded enough to believe that so doing was lying. 
That’s an odd fact for a Truth, isn’t it? 

I kept on telling facts as documents reveal them. In July, 
1901, I exposed the lies—yes, lies—of “ Rome Saved America” and 
“The Debt America Owes to the Catholic Church.” The latter 
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was by Henry Austin Adams, whose life was a living lie, as we 
now know. The former was based on the lies of John Pope 
Hodnett, in an address to a Committee of Congress in 1887. Both 
were simply manufactured history. But oh! they delighted 
Catholics and went the rounds of our papers. 

I found these and subsequent corrections of errors so acceptable 
to RESEARCHES’ patrons that I have kept on pulling down, stamping 
out and destroying a few of the errors | happened to meet. I 
intend to keep on doing so. There is no part of the RESEARCHES 
so liked as that of “Errors Corrected.”” Even the Doctor of 
Divinity in one case conceded the good of the method of not per- 
mitting a statement that was not true to continue and so get into 
history. Errors repeated become history. 

If any one has been a Builder Up, the Editor of the RESEARCHES 
claims to have been foremost in Catholic-American History. No 
other in all the land has been so long, so continuously, so per- 
sistently, so devotedly engaged without hope even of appreciation, 
let alone recompense in money. 

We must tear down the old fabric of lies, ignorance and false 


pride which has so long served as Catholic history. I am simply 


endeavoring to supply Facts for others—for. future writers. That's 
my work and blest is the man that has found his work and loves it. 
I have. I am not trying to write historical works; I am just gather- 
ing FACTS so others may do that. 

The Doctor of Divinity says that beyond my brilliant work for 
Barry, I am not quoted to show what Irish Catholics did in the 
Revolution. No one has done as much with the few Irish Catholics 
who were in the Revolution. If I had done only Barry, I did full 
and plenty. I did it all for nothing save the glory of the doing it 
and the satisfaction I have had in having done it. That’s the beauty 
of my work. It is done for Love and not for MONEY. So it is the 
very best kind of work. So count me Critic, a Crank or Iconoclast, 
or what you will, but be just and remember the Building Up I have 
done on the ruins of the lies I have destroyed. 

MartIn I. J. GrirFin. 

[AMERICAN Carn. HistortcAL RESEARCHES, p. 207, Vol. II, 
New Series. ] 
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“CHURCH OF THE FRENCH.” 
CATHOLIC EXILES ATTENDED HOLY TRINITY, NOT ST. JOSEPH’S. 
To the Editor of Public Ledger: 

Sir—In your anniversary issue in relating that Philadelphia was 
the refuge for French exiles, you state: “ St. Joseph’s was especially 
the church of the French. Most of its priests were French. There 
the rejoicings on the surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown and on 
the birth of the Dauphin had been marked by religious ceremonies 
attended by all the dignitaries of the young republic and the repre- 
sentatives of its ally, the King of France.” 

This is erroneous. During the time of the French exiles St. 
Joseph’s was not a church for religious services save for the week- 
day Mass of the priest, and for a time for special services for the 
colored refugees from San Domingo. Singular as it may seem, the 
German Catholic Church of Holy Trinity, at Sixth and Spruce, 
“was especially the church of the French.” There they attended 
and heard sermons in French when it was possible to have a priest 
speaking their language. To always have one was of special con- 
cern to the trustees until the second quarter of the last century, 
even endeavoring to obtain priests from Europe who could speak 
French so as to provide for those who worshiped at the church and 
were good contributors toward its maintenance, as the minute of 
the Board of Trustees testifies. 

Nor were the rejoicings over Yorktown and the birth of the 
Dauphin commemorated at St. Joseph’s. All such demonstrations 
took place at St. Mary’s. It was the parish church of Philadelphia ; 
the priests residing in Willing’s Alley at St. Joseph’s came to St. 
Mary’s for Sunday services and all public ceremonies. 

The common error relative to St. Joseph’s is to regard it as it 
is to-day and has been since 182I—a separate parish, a distinct 
organization of its own. After the erection of St. Mary’s, in 1763, 
St. Joseph’s ceased to be the church of Philadelphia. When St. 
Mary’s was taken possession of by the adherents of the schismatic 
priest, Hogan, Bishop Conwell gathered his faithful Catholics at 
St. Joseph’s little chapel, enlarged it, went to Quebec to collect 
money to pay for the work and established the enlarged church as 
his cathedral. Since then St. Joseph’s has been a distinct parish. 
All the Revolutionary religious service took place in St. Mary’s. 
Not at any time, even during the presence of the French exiles in 
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our city, were “ most of the priests” at St. Joseph’s or in the city 
Frenchmen. At times French priests did services, baptizing and 
marrying their countrymen, but the resident priests were English 
or Irish. But these exiles as a body must be set down as attendants 
at Holy Trinity—the church of the German Catholics. 
Martin I. J. GriFFin. 
Philadelphia, September 30, 1910. 


“UNITED STATES OF AMERICA.” 


HISTORICAI. DISQUISITION ON THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 
“U” anv “vu.” 
To the Editor of Public Ledger: 

Sir—Your admirable editorial on Independence Day has one 
slip, seemingly smail and to be an unconsidered trifle, but yet one of 
great—immense—historical importance. You speak of the Declara- 
tion of the thirteen “ United States of America.” 

The words “ United States of America” are not in the Declara- 
tion. The term used is “ United Colonies.” It was not until August 
20, 1776, the title “ United States of America” was used, when it 
was so reported by the Committee drafting the articles of Con- 
federation. Before that the term was “ united States,” that is, the 
States united. On September 9, 1776, Congress resolved that in all 
commissions and other instruments where heretofore the words 
United Colonies have been used, the style be altered for the future 
to the “ United States.” That was in accord with the report of the 
Committee on Articles of Confederation, which, on July 12, 
reported : 

Article 1. The name of this Confederacy shall be the UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA. 

The engrossed copy of the Declaration was signed by the 
“ Representatives of the united States in General Congress assem- 
bled.” The new edition of the Journals of Congress now being 
printed from the original minutes also has it “ united States.” 

In print it is only the difference between a capital “U” and a 
lower case “u,” but, historically, that is of vast import. Our 
Country was first “ The United Colonies,” then the “ united States.” 
then “The United States,” and, finally, “The United States of 
America.” Our Country really has no distinctive title. Yet, that 
was observable.after the adoption of the Constitution, when it was 
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commonly called “ Columbia,” as witness the songs, “ Columbia, the 
Gem of the Ocean,” “ Hail, Columbia, Happy Land,” and others 
which will occur to you, as well as the organization of the Colum- 
bian Order, or Tammany Society. Even as late as the second 
session of the Thirtieth Congress—December, 1848-March, 1849— 
Horace Greeley, a Representative from New York, sought, as he 
states in his “ Recollections of a Busy Life,” to have “ our Country 
take the general name of Columbia, in honor of the great Dis- 
coverer.” On March 12, 1849, he wrote the publisher of the Con- 
gressional Globe that he had offered the resolution to change the 
name of the Federal Government to “ Columbia.” The letter was 
sold last January by Stan V. Henkels at the sale of autographs of 
Charles Steigerwalt, of Lancaster. 

So, “ what’s in a name” is oft of import, and there is usually a 
big difference between “ U” and “ u.” 

Martin I. J. GriFFIN. 
Philadelphia, July 5, 1911. 


WRECK OF THE MAINE. 
A CATHOLIC CLERGYMAN’S THEORY THAT BATTLESHIP BROKE IN HALF. 


To the Editor of Public Ledger: 

Sir—You, editorially, say “the Maine was destroyed by the 
explosion of her magazines. There never was any doubt of that.” 
Oh, yes, there was much doubt at the very time of the “ explosion.” 
Now, the Maine was not destroyed by an explosion either inside or 
outside. 

Rev. Luke McCabe, of the Seminary, Overbrook, on April 11, 
1808, sent the Hon. C. K. Davis, Chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations then investigating the cause of the disaster, a 
letter setting forth the cause and taking the evidence before the com- 
mittee as proof. The Maine was not blown up. She broke in half. 
Then the results followed. Why did she break in half? She had 
been originally intended for a cruiser. When partly completed as 
such, it was determined to turn her into a battleship. When com- 
pleted as such her armament, etc., at each end were too heavily 
weighted for her centre. So for two years she was but a see-saw, 
dipping back and forth until the centre was, by this continued action, 
so weakened that she simply broke in half. That’s all there was 
about the cause. 
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Chief Engineer Howell testified there “was a noise like the 
tearing of the ship to pieces.” 

Paymaster Ray testified: “ My impression was, from the down- 
ward tendency, that the ship had broken in two and that she was 
sinking.” 

Private Anthony testified: “ At the first shock the ship instantly 
—that is, the quarter deck where I was standing—dipped forward 
and to port. It apparently broke in the middle, surged forward and 
then canted over to port.” 

Lieutenant Jungen testified: “ It was not an explosion. It was 
a dull, deafening roar, followed by a tremendous crash, and it 
seemed as though the whole ship was falling to pieces.” 

Captain Sigsbee testified that “ one man at least was blown out 
of the forward superstructure into the water. It is more than prob- 
able he would have been blown to atoms if the magazine had 


exploded.” 
Much more of same purport might be cited. The excited (on 
purpose) public mind would not have listened to such testimony 


then. A Naval Board conformed to the public temper and reported 
an outside explosion. Admiral Melville denied that and asserted it 
was an interior explosion, but his letter was not made public then. 

Even now the policy seems to be to hedge. Oh, the cause can 
never be told. A great nation is, like an individual, loath to 
acknowledge its error and the wrong it did Spain. For that unjust 
war the retributive justice of the God of nations will yet descend 
upon our country. He ever punishes injustice in nations as in in- 
dividuals. “ Righteousness exalteth a nation.” Let our country 
acknowledge its error and so win God’s mercy. It may be needed 
in the day when repentance may be too late. 

MartTIn I. J. GRIFFin. 
Philadelphia, July 17, rort. 


FOUNDED ARGENTINE’S NAVY. 
REPUBLIC’S FIRST GREAT SEA FIGHTER WAS AN IRISH LAD WHO ONCE 


LIVED IN PHILADELPHIA. 


To the Editor of the Public Ledger: 
Sir—The launching of “the world’s greatest Dreadnought,” 
the Moreno, at Camden, on Saturday, and of her sister warship. the 
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Rivadavia, at Fore River, the week before, is a revelation to Ameri- 
cans of the progressive position of a South American republic, that 
of Argentine. It may be of interest to Philadelphians to bring to 
their attention that the founder, the “Father of the Argentine 
Navy,” as he has been called, was an Irish-Philadelphian; that is, 
he was an Irish boy who once lived in our city, who became the first 
admiral of the navy of the Argentine Republic. He was William 
‘rown, born in Foxford, County Mayo, and that’s in Ireland, 22d 
of June, 1777, who, with his parents, came to Philadelphia in 1786. 
The father died of the yellow fever, perhaps, in the terrible visitation 
of 1793. The boy William was taken in charge by a sea captain as 
cabin boy. 

Details of his subsequent career, though of interest, need not 
now be narrated further than to relate that in 1814 the Argentine 
Government invited him to take command of a squadron against the 
Spanish navy and appointed him commodore; that on St. Patrick’s 


Day—of course, being Irish, he made it that day—he took the 
strongly fortified fort of Martin Garcia from the Spaniards. Then 


he besieged Montevideo and made it surrender on the 20th of June, 
1814. In 1826 he was active against the Brazilian navy and inflicted 
defeat after defeat upon it; that at the battle of Juncal, February 9, 
1826, it was almost completely destroyed. So he continued in ser- 
vice until his death, May 3, 1857. A few years before he had visited 
his birthplace, where his brother then lived. Perhaps the Rev. 
Gerald P. Coghlan, rector of the Church of Our Lady of Mercy, 
in this city, who was born in Foxford, may-have seen him or known 
the family of Browns. At any rate, it is of interest to know that an 
Irish boy once resident in Philadelphia became such a foremost naval 
officer of the navy that now possesses the two largest warships 
afloat, and that the latest is in the waters of the sober Delaware, 
whereon young William Brown once sailed in an immigrant ship 
into our port. But what region of all the earth is not filled with the 
great and honorable achievements of Irish boys driven by oppression 
in some form to leave the land they love wherever they go? 


Martin I. J. Grirrin. 
Philadelphia, Sept. 25, 1911. 
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PHILADELPHIA’S FIRST CATHOLIC TEACHER. 


ANN BRYALD, EXILED ACADIAN, WHOSE MEMORY OUGHT TO BE 
CHERISHED BY THE FAITHFUL. 


Editor Catholic Standard and Times: 

The opening of the school season brings to mind that the first 
known Catholic teacher of Catholic children of Philadelphia was 
Ann Bryald, one of the exiled Acadians, who to the number of 450 
were, in November, 1755, brought unwillingly to our city. It may 
have been soon after their coming that Ann Bryald undertook this 
needed task of instructing in secular and religious knowledge the 
little ones of her unfortunate people. In 1771, as I have found by 
their report, the Overseers of the Poor continued her on their list 
of beneficiaries. Being engaged in instructing the Acadian children, 
she was deemed worthy of an allowance for her support. 

Her memory ought to be cherished by the Catholics of our city 
and especially by the pupils of our schools. How can this be done? 
The Girls’ High School now being erected affords the opportunity. 
Let a room in the school be dedicated to her memory. To obtain 
the funds let every girl in our parochial schools named Ann or 
Annie or Mary Ann, or other names including the Ann, contribute 
to the purpose. Might not the rector and Sisters of St. Ann's 
parish undertake this work? If they do, all the Anns will flock 
about them. 

What a pitiful and yet glorious story it is, of these Acadians 
who were cast on our shores, as well as other places along the 
Atlantic coast. They were confessors and martyrs of the faith, and 
their memories should be honored by the Catholics of Philadelphia. 
They were hutted on Powell’s lot, on Pine Street, from Fifth to 
Sixth. Afterwards others lived on the west side of what is now 
Washington Square, then called Columbia Street, and very many 
are buried in the square, which was once Potter’s Field. They there 
lie unknown, and, worse still, unhonored, though they clung to their 
faith and their children with a fidelity worthy of recognition, for 
they would save the faith to their children, and so would not part 
with them by allowing others to take them. 

Washington Square is holy ground. It is sanctified by these 
martyrs and confessors of the faith and by the remains of two 
thousand soldiers of the Revolution. These latter have been remem- 
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bered by the Daughters of the American Revolution by a memorial 
stone, but alas! we Catholics know not, and so have not honored, 
these Acadians interred in the same ground. It will in November 
be 145 years since they were brought from their own beautiful and 
bountiful land, torn by the heartless brutality of the British Govern- 
ment and cast among strangers. Cannot the Knights of Columbus 
clorify themselves and these unfortunates by erecting a memorial 
stone at the southeastern corner of the Square, near the office of 
The Standard and Times? That portion I have located as the first 
burial place of Catholics prior to the founding of the little chapel of 
St. Joseph’s, when interments were made in the ground near it. 
There many of the pioneers of the faith were buried. I cannot 
prove this by documentary evidence, but all my searchings and tra- 
ditions confirm my belief in the locality. 

So let the Anns honor the memory of Ann Bryald and the 
Knights of Columbus honor the exiled Acadians. 


Martin I. J. Grirrin. 


PETITION IN BEHALF OF A SPANISH PRIEST HELD 
A PRISONER AT NEW YORK, 17109. 


To the Honble Peter Scuvuyter, Esqr., President of the rest of his 
Majesties Councill of New York. 

The Humble Peticon of Tuomas Grents Clark belonging to his 
most Christian Majesties Ship the Victory the Chevalier de 
Rossell Commandr in the behalf of Andre Saens de Bitare a 
Spanish Priest now on board his Brittannik Majestys Ship 
the Diamond Capt. Thomas Jacobs Commander. 


Most Humsty SHEWETH 

The Said Spanish Priest coming out of the Havana in the Said 
Ship the Victory was taken in her and brought into this Port and 
here was Put on shoar and Set at Liberty by the Said Capn Jacobs 
after he had been plundered of a great Sum of money the Property 
whereof whether belonging to the Said Capn Jacobs or the Said 
Chevalier De Rossell is not yet decided by the Court of Admiralty. 

That the said Priest being So at Liberty humbly desired his 
Excy Governor Hunter to grant him a Ticket to depart this Province 
for Great Brittain which his Excellency was favourably pleased 
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to grant: and thereupon he took his Passage for London on board 
the Snow the Amazone Capn. Butler Commandr. 

But So it is may it please yor Honor that the said Priest having 
procured a boat to bring him on board the Said Vessell the Said 
Capn Jacobs has again taken the said Priest before he could get on 
board the said Vessell and took from him what money he had as 
yet Saved and now keeps him a Prisoner on board the said ship the 
Diamond and which seems to be a manyfest Violacon of his Excel- 
lencyes leave as aforesaid. 

The Petitionr therefore humbly prayes on behalf of the said 
Spanish Priest that yor Honor would be pleased to direct that the 
Said Priest may be discharged from his confinement & Suffered to 
proceed on his Voyage in the said Snow or any other Vessell for 
Europe together with what was now lately taken from him and that 
his Excys Ticket may be kept Inviolable or according to the Lawes 
of nature nations & Warr it ought to be—And yor Petitionr as in 
Duty bound shall ever Pray &c. 


fr THOMAS GRENTS, 
New York 24 July 1719 O. P. 


(Endorsed) July ye 23d 1719 Read. 


Ordered that the President speak to Capt Jacob in Order The 
Priest taken on Board the Ship Diamond by the Said Capt may 
be set at Liberty and proceed on his intend Voyage. [Doc. His. 
N. Y., Ill, p. 459.] 


Who knows more of this Spanish Priest, Father Bitaire? 
The petitioner was also a Priest as he signs, Fr[iar] THomas 
Grents, O[rder] P[reachers]. 


EARLY IRISH SCHOOLMASTERS OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Acrelius, the Swedish minister in his History of New Sweden, 
as Pennsylvania was known prior to English settlement, writing in 
1758, said: 

“Forty years back our people scarcely knew what a school 
was. ... In the later times there have come over from Ireland 
some Presbyterians and some Roman Catholics who commenced 
with school keeping, but as soon as they saw better openings they 
gave that up.” 
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In many—if not in most cases—these Schoolmasters were Re- 
demptioners when employed in the country. “In the Southern 
colonies” they were, according to Earle’s Costumes of Colonial 
Days, page 9, “ the worst dregs.” 

Among the Philadelphia Schoolmasters I note the advertise- 
ments of the following in The Mercury: 


PHILADELPHIA SCHOOLMASTERS. 


1729. Charles Phipps, from Dublin, at Dr. Lowe’s in Front 
St. (Mercury, No. 480). 

James Conway, Schoolmaster, gave notice in the Mercury, July 
17, 1729, that he intended to leave the city on August 1oth. 

George Brownell, Schoolmaster, advertised in Mercury, No. 
509, “a likely young woman’s time. Can write, flourish, do plain 
work and mark well.” 


This shows that not all the bound-to-service were illiterates. 
when a few years afterwards Brownell left the city, would you 
believe that the school-room became a dance hall—that where the 
head had been trained the feet were made to trip “the light 
fantastic toe.” It shows “the world’s people were making inroads 
on the staid and quiet ways of the Quakers.” This Dancing School 
was opened by Theobald Hacket, Dancing Master, “lately come 
from England and Ireland.” He advertised in Mercury, No. 974, 
to “teach all sorts of Fashionable English and French dances after 
the newest and politest manner practiced in London, Dublin and 
Paris.”” What do you think of that? 

Theobald Hacket sounds to-day like an Irish Catholic name, 
don’t it? I wonder if he was one of Father Greaton’s congregation. 

In the Mercury, September, 1734, Andrew Lamb, Schoolmaster, 
gave notice of being “at house of Joseph Marshall, end of Black 
Horse Alley in Front St.” Theophilus Grew, Schoolmaster, was 
then “over against the Post Office in Second St.” and so must 
have been alongside of Christ Church. Grew in several Nos. of 
the Mercury had intricate calculations as to the movements of the 
heavenly bodies. In May, 1742, Grew was at the Public School, 
Kent Co., Md., and advertised for “a Person to teach the Latin 
tongue.” In October, however, he was in Philadelphia, “ at house 
where Joseph Claypoole formerly lived.” 
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MAINE’S FIRST COLONISTS. 


SETTLERS WHO MADE THEIR HOMES IN NEW ENGLAND LONG, LONG 
BEFORE THE PILGRIMS, 


The question of early Irish immigration is one which until 
recent times has been to a large extent neglected. The following 
statement of Hon. R. H. Sewall, written some time since in response 
to a request for information on this interesting subject, has been 
furnished for publication in the Star by a gentleman who takes deep 
interest in such matters: 

WiscasseT, ME., June 27, 1881. 

Dear Madam—Your favor of this date, containing a letter of 
Mr. Robert Kelly of Brooklyn, is before me and I hasten to reply. 

There are ancient ruins on Pemaquid Point at Bristol, Maine, 
relics of a commercial settlement, an offshoot of the Popham colony 
of 1607, and known in 1614 as Popham’s Port. 

On the east side, opposite Monhegan Island, are three paved 
streets and other relics of a colony, known as an old colony in 1629, 
called Pemaquid, the seat of Aldsworth and Elbridge’s Plantation 
under the patent of 1631, a centre of immigration and trade for 
more than a century, and the capital of Cornwall County of 1664, 
called Jamestown. Both these early settlements are claimed to be 
of Protestant Episcopal church relations. A. D. 1729, an immigra- 
tion of Scotch-Irish Kirk of Scotiand men succeeded and peopled 
the ancient sites of old Cornwall County, under Colonel Dunbar. 
About 1734 Colonel Dunbar moved from Pemaquid Point and 
built a mansion on Belverdera Point, where he laid out extensive 
gardens and placed a large area of land under cultivation. 

The Falls appurtenant to the Pemaquid grant were conveyed to 
Colonel Vaughan, Colonel Noble and others, who first erected mills, 
and started a thrifty settlement. In the wake of this immigration 
from Ireland and near this settlement, not far distant from Pema- 
quid Point, two Catholic merchants named Cottrill and Kavanagh 
came in and settled as copartners in business. They arrived poor, 
but by industry and probity speedily acquired wealth and influence, 
and in 1796 quite a numerous Catholic settlement existed in the 
vicinity of their business places. A. D. 1797, Bishop Cheverus of 
Boston visited the Castine Indians, and also the Cottrill, Kavanagh 
and Hanly settlements, which had received an additional increase 
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of seven families from Ireland, and in 1798 active measures were 
taken by Bishop Cheverus to organize a Catholic Church and society. 
At that time he preached in a barn at Pemaquid Falls, and cele- 
brated Mass in the dwellings of settlers. In 1799 a store was pur- 
chased at Damariscotta Mills and fitted up for use as a chapel, 
called St. Mary’s. Four years subsequently, in 1803, a beautiful, 
and what was considered at the time commodious, brick church was 
erected at the cost of $4,000, of which amount the congregation 
raised $1,431, Bishop Cheverus, $1000; Cottrill and Kavanagh the 
balance. This church was dedicated to St. Patrick, and from its 
lonely situation on a hilltop, looks down at the foot of the great 
Damariscotta Lake on one side, and on the other the village of 
Noblesboro, a silent monitor of the past, with relics of former 
eminence, interest and importance surrounding it. The side of the 
church is situated near the remarkable prehistoric remains known as 
the oyster deposits of Damariscotta, and in all probability the central 
point of Ancient Novem Brogua. From evidence and careful 
investigation I have reached the following conclusions: 

First: The remains and relics discovered on Pemaquid Point 
at New Harbor, are of English Episcopal Church and commercial 
origin; fruit of the English plantation of 1607 at Sagadehoc. 

Second: I have evidence of a Catholic fortified settlement on 
the Pemaquid River, west side of Pemaquid Point, which existed 
between the years 1565 and 1588, and which was abandoned prior 
to 1602. 

Third: The Kirk of Scotland men (Scotch-Irish) repeopled 
Pemaquid and its dependencies under Colonel Dunbar in 1792. 

Fourth: Previous to 1796 Catholic-Irish colonization, consist- 
ing of seven families under Cottrill and Kavanagh followed to the 
same region, but settled near the oyster remains of Damariscotta 
between the fresh and salt water lakes at the falls; where, as before 
stated was erected in 1803, the beautiful Catholic Chapel still stand- 
ing and in use. The oldest Catholic church in New England. 

Respectfully yours, 


R. H. SEwALt, 
President Maine Historical Society. 


To Mrs. Anastasia C. Hanly, Bristol, Maine. 


If Hon. R. H. Sewall is correct in his deductions, the remark- 
able fact is established that fifty-five years antecedent to the Pil- 
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grims’ landing on Plymouth Rock (21st of December, 1620), a 
Catholic Spanish Colony existed in Maine from 1565 to 1602, a 
period of thirty-seven years! 

It is also claimed by competent judges that the relics of an 
ancient colony, discovered on the west side of Pemaquid Point, 
Maine, are such as are only used in religious ceremonies of the 
Catholic Church. 


Wiscasset, May 13, 1887 
M. I. J. Grirrin: 

Dear Sir—Y our note Ap. Ist just received. Relating to probable 
Spanish military holdings in New England, I have to say, we have 
in the ruins of Pemaquid and old Sheepseat, a shell rock, as build- 
ing material, in old foundations, unearthed from ruins, resembling 
the rock called Coquina, in the quarries of Arona Statia Island, 
land locking St. Augustine Harbor, Fla., and of which the old 
city of 1565 was built. These coquina building stones, duly shaped 
and fitted, together with the Spanish shallops, found on Sheepseat. 
Pemaquid and Sagadahoe by Gosnold, 1602, and Popham, 1607, 
are solved on the hypothesis of Spanish military stations in the fish- 
ing regions of the north as well as at the south of the country called 
La Florida in Spanish Cartology. 

A sketch of Bishop Cheverus and his Mission at Noblesboro, 
Maine, 1796, in Lincoln Co. near Waldoboro, Me., will give you 
full data as to Irish-Catholic colonization, at that point, as prepared 
by myself for that paper. 

Truly yours, 
Rurus K. SEWALL. 





The Flag “ Just Growed.” 


THE FLAG “JUST GROWED.” 
REPLY TO THE CHALLENGE, “ IF BETSY DIDN’T MAKE IT, WHO DID?” 


To the Editor of Public Ledger: 

Sir—The writer hiding his identity behind “J. A. S.” thinks to 
bolster up what he calls the “ fame” of Betsy Ross by declaring, “ If 
it be true that Betsy Ross did not design and make the sample flag 
for Washington, who did?” He wants the “ detractors” to tell “ out 
of the profundity of their wisdom.” 

That’s a retort, not a refutation. Had he given any attention 
to the study of the history of the flag he would not assert it to be an 
“incontrovertible fact that some ‘ one’ designed and made the flag.”’ 
Now it is not a fact that some “ one” designed and made the flag— 
the Stars and Stripes. The fact is that the flag is an evolution, a 
growth, and that no “ one” person designed and made the first flag. 
Besides, the Rossites and “J. A. S.” would not ask, “ Who else 
did?” if they were certain that Betsy did. The question implies 
doubt. 

But just to show you that there was another 
who told the same story Grandmother Ross is alleged to have amused 
her grandchildren with, let all her worshipers read a letter from 
Admiral Preble in the New England Historical Register for Jan- 
uary, 1877, giving a letter of Mrs. Caroline Purdy, of Baltimore, 
to Mrs. Appleton, daughter of Colonel Armstead, written in 1876 
relative to the flag of Fort McHenry, Mrs. Purdy wrote: 

“It was made by my mother, Mrs. Mary Pickersgill and I 
assisted her. My grandmother, Rebecca Young, made the first flag 
of the Revolution under General Washington’s directions and for 
this reason my mother was selected by Commodore Barney and 
General Stryker to make this Star Spangled Banner.” 

There’s your answer, “ J. A. S.,” at least as showing you there 
is another claimant—one who “made and sold Colours for the 
Army and Navy in Walnut Street near Third.” 

I don’t believe in the claim for Grandmother Young, but I 
utterly deny that for blue-eyed Betsy because I have tested it by the 
records. The Rossites cannot even prove that she lived in the now 
famous Arch Street house. Yes, “J. A. S.,” she lived,” but prove 
she lived there; don’t arise in a majestic sarcasm cloak and ask if 
she did not, who did? Prove she did. 


“ce 


grandmother” 
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The basic error of the Rossites and all the flag worshipers of 
late years is in not knowing that the flag of the United States, 
whether the stripes and cross or stars and stripes, was during the 
Revolutionary War of no special account or import. The people 
had no special love or admiration for it. The United States as a 
government was of no great import to them. They were States’ 
rights people and were fighting for the liberty of their own States. 
So the flag of the Continental Army—the symbol of the united 
colonies, seldom used—had not their hearts as later generations, 
especially our own, have given it. Indeed, the flag “ just growed,” 
without any special consideration being given its birth or designing 
or making. That’s the first fact any student of its history will learn. 
3ecause this was not known even to school superintendents many 

have been imposed upon. 

MartTIN I. J. GRIFFIN. 
Philadelphia, June 25, 1911. 


ST. MARY’S, PHILADELPHIA, FOUNDED 1763. 


With the advent of the second Bishop of Philadelphia and the 
inauguration of the Hogan schism in 1821, Old St. Mary’s may 
be said to have begun its separate existence as a Parish Church 
distinct from St. Joseph’s. 

True it is that from its foundation in 1763 until the building 
of Holy Trinity [1788-9] and of St. Augustine’s [1796-1801] Phila- 
delphia (Old City) and a great extent of the outlying Country far 
beyond, was St. Mary’s ParisH. 

Yet, as we now know them, St. Mary’s and the old mother 
church, St. Joseph’s, date their separate Parish existence from the 
time Bishop Conwell and Rev. William Hogan contended in 
religious strife, 1821-24. 

Then the Bishop, calling on his adherents to assemble at the 
little chapel of St. Josephs’, really began the parish of St. Joseph’s 
and, thus, St. Mary’s became a distinct parish at the same time 
though boundary lines were not assigned either until later. 

From April, 1821, until the close of 1825, St. Mary’s was in 
open rebellion and schism under Rev. William Hogan and his ally 
‘priests, O’Meally and others. 

In 1826 Bishop Conwell made an agreement with the Trustees 
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which being a dangerous compromise with schismatics was dis- 
approved of at Rome. From its signing until its condemnation a 
truce may be said to have existed between the contestants. 

After the revocation of the agreement, concord did not prevail 
though the old-time scenes of violence were not repeated nor was 
the spirit of revolt on the part of the Trustees and their adherents 
or of antagonism between the Bishop and his supporters and the 
Schismatics so violent. 

For, in truth, during the whole contention the spirit of Religion 
did not hover over the Church of Philadelphia, and when Rev. 
William Vincent Harold, the Vicar-General, the staunch upholder 
and defender of Episcopal authority, became subject to its exercise 
in depriving him of his position, the laity were given an example 
of insincerity which lessened their own antipathy to what they 
believed to be the arbitrary exercise of Episcopal authority. 

Consequently antagonism was not so rife or unruliness of 
spirit or conduct so active. 

There was need of a strong mind and of executive authority 
to deal with the contumacious, wearied as were all concerned of the 
strife, to quench the bright, though dying, embers of Schism, Irre- 
ligion and even of undetermined, weak, vacillating exercise of 
Episcopal authority. 

The destroyer of Schism by a vigorous use of Authority and 
the Peacemaker by subduing the rebellious and giving courage to 
the faithful adherents of Episcopal Authority was the Right 
Reverend Francis Patrick Kenrick who, on June 6, 1830, was at 
Bardstown, Kentucky, consecrated Bishop of Arath in partibus and 
Coadjutor Bishop of Philadelphia. 





Penn and the Catholics. 


PENN AND THE CATHOLICS. 


To the Editor of Public Ledger: 

Your correspondent, “ A. Fisher,” of Malvern, writes that my 
statement that William Penn “loved not the Church of Rome be- 
cause he knew her not,” is at “variance with history, as he was 
accused of being a Jesuit and was imprisoned.” But how does an 
accusation prove guilt? It is true that William Penn was “ accused 
of being a Jesuit.” How did he answer it? He declared that if the 
advocating of an impartial justice subjected him to be charged with 
being a Jesuit or “ Papist” of any kind, he not only did not resent 
the accusation but gladly embraced it, for he would do justice to all 
men. When he and other Friends were imprisoned or fined it was 
not because they were Jesuits or Catholics, yet they were tried under 
laws passed against Catholics. That was what William Penn ob- 
jected to—punishing them under laws made against Catholics and 
not for what they really were. Then he declared that he did not 
wish the Catholics punished in place of the Friends, though he 
objected strongly that the blow intended for them should fall upon 
him and his associates. 

The words I used, “ loved not the Church of Rome,” are Penn’s 
and they show “ he knew her not.” Not being at heart a bigot nor 
moved by venow against her, he would have called her by her right 
name and not that used by those who deny her catholicity. All the 
harsh and untrue words of Penn were 25 years ago cited against my 
claim that he was “ the friend of Catholics.” Then a pamphlet was 
issued in this city in which I was denounced as a “ heretic” and the 
writer “called upon the authorities of the Church to suppress the 
new-born heresy.”” Now not in all this land will a Catholic be found 
to speak an unkind word of the Founder of Pennsylvania. In 
nothing do I take so much satisfaction in as in the fact that my 
endeavors to have Catholics honor his name and memory have 
succeeded. 

We Catholics are not concerned about what Penn said against 
the Church. It shows the nobility of his character that, believing 
falsehoods about the Church, he yet included the members of the 
Church “ he loved not” among those to whom his liberty of public 
worship should be given. In Pennsylvania Catholics were always 
law free to preach and practice their religion. Nowhere else in all 
the British provinces was that always the fact. 

Philadelphia, May 23, 1908. Martin I. J. GRIFFIN. 





FOR SALE 
A DEFENCE OF CATHOLIC PRINCIPLES, IN A LETTER 
TO A PROTESTANT MINISTER. By Demerrius A. 
GALLITzIN, Winchester, Va. Printed by John Hershell, 1818. 
Price, $5.00. 


A LETTER TO A PROTESTANT FRIEND ON THE HOLY 
SCRIPTURE OR THE WRITTEN WORD OF GOD. 
3y Demetrius A. GALLITzIN, Ebensburg. Printed by Thomas 
Foley. Price, $5.00. 


MEMOIRS OF AN AMERICAN LADY, WITH SKETCHES 
OF MANNERS AND SCENERY IN AMERICA. By Mrs. 
(Anna McVicar) Grant. Price, $1.50. 


THE HISTORY OF THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENT. 
By J. Reeves. Third edition. Philadelphia, 1784. Price, $10.00. 

THE WEEKLY MAGAZINE OF ORIGINAL ESSAYS, Vol. I. 
Philadelphia, 1798. (A few pages missing.) Price, $3.00. 


SONGS AND BALLADS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLU- 
TION, WITH NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. By 
FRANK Moore. Price, $2.50. 

THE REVOLUTION OF AMERICA. By Tue Appé RAYNALL. 
Edinburgh, 1792. Price, $8.50. 


COLLECTION OF THE N. Y. HISTORICAL SOC. FOR THE 
YEAR 1809. Vol. I. Printed 1811. Price, $2.50. 


THE OLIVE BRANCH, OR AN ERNEST APPEAL IN BE- 
HALF OF RELIGION, THE SUPREMACY OF LAW 
AND SOCIAL ORDERS, WITH DOCUMENTS RE- 
LATING TO THE LATE DISTURBANCES IN PHILA- 
DELPHIA. Pamphlet, 1844. Price, 75c. 


LIFE OF MRS. SEATON. By Rev. C. I. Wuire, D.D., 1856. 
Price, $1.50. 


AN HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF THE SETTLEMENTS OF 
SCOTCH HIGHLANDERS IN AMERICA. By J. P. 
McLean, Pu.D. 1900. Price, $3.00. 





AN APPEAL FROM THE JUDGMENTS OF GREAT 
BRITAIN RESPECTING THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA. Part I, second edition. Philadelphia, 1819 
Price, $5.00. 


THE NEUTRAL FRENCH, OR THE EXILES OF NOVA 
SCOTIA. By C. R. Wittiams. Providence, 1841. Price, $2.50. 


HISTORY OF CATHOLIC MISSIONS AMONG THE IN- 
DIAN TRIBES OF THE UNITED STATES, 1529-1854. 
By Joun Gitmary SHeEa. N. Y., 1855. Imperfect. Price, $3.00. 


HIBERNIAN ATLAS OR GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF 
IRELAND. Published 1798. Price, $5.00. 


Make offer for any of the following. What will you give? 
MEMOIRS OF ODD ADVENTURES, STRANGE DELIVER- 
ANCES, etc., in the Captivity of John Giles, Esq., Commander 
of the Garrison on St. George River in the District of Maine. 
Written by himself. Originally published at Boston, 1736. 
Published by Spiller & Gates, Cincinnati, 1860. 


THE LAST CONFESSION AND DYING SPEECH OF 
PETER PORCUPINE, with an Account of His Dissection. 
Second edition, 1797. 


, INQUIRY CONCERNING THE FUTURE STATE OF 
THOSE WHO DIE IN THEIR SINS. Wherein the 
Dictates of Scripture and Reason upon this important Subject 
are carefully considered and whether ENDLESS PUNISHMENT 
be consistent with Divine Justice, Wisdom, Goodness, in which 
also Objections are Stated and Answered. By SAMUEL Hop- 
Kk1ns, A.M. Pastor of the First Congregational Church in 
Newport. Printed by Solomon Southwick, Newport, R. I., 1783. 


AN ASYLUM FOR FUGITIVE PIECES. London, 1777. 


Send to 
WILLIAM L. J. GRIFFIN, 
2009 N. Twelfth Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Please draw all checks, money orders, etc., to the “ Estate of 
Martin I. j. Griffin. 





